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The College Comes of Age 


By DWAYNE ORTON 


A Critique of the Changes in the Liberal-Arts College 


ESPITE the fact that the col- 
1) lege was borrowed from an 
alien culture it early began to 
break its ancestral ties and to adapt 
itself to the new world. The effects of 
diverse nationalities in the population 
of the new world, the new require- 
ments of the frontier, the development 
of science, the inaccessability of the 
continent of Europe, and the weaning 
of second and third generations from 
the traditions of the mother country 
were bound to have an effect upon the 
educational institutions of the new 
world. It is significant that in 1790 
French was allowed in substitution for 
Hebrew at Harvard. Chemistry and 
physics first passed from the outer 
courts to the inner sanctuary of can- 
onized disciplines at Pennsylvania and 
Harvard in 1820. German made its 
debut at Harvard in 1830. William 
and Mary took history into the family 
in 1822. 
With the growth of democracy and 


the diffusion of the population to the 
West other changes in collegiate edu- 
cation developed. The Morrill Act 
gave birth to forty-five new institu- 
tions designed to meet the needs of the 
agricultural and mechanical frontier. 

The rapid urbanization and indus- 
trialization of the United States led to 
the widespread development of tech- 
nical training. Business ascendancy 
introduced commercial courses into 
the secondary school and prostituted 
many collegiate departments of polit- 
ical economy to the get-rich-quick 
utility courses of the market place. 
This trend which too often substituted 
new license for old virtue led many 
liberal colleges into the far country. 
They saw the glitter of the immediate 
return to be had in catering to the 
new and novel. The name “liberal” 
was betrayed. Instead of developing 
a new life on the basis of the family 
tradition, the disciplines of home 
were cast aside. 
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To the college as to all prodigals 
there came an awakening. The depres- 
sion has shown that the citizen needs 
more than skills and techniques. The 
maturing agency for the educated man 
is the liberal college. There is some 
evidence that the curtain has dropped 
on the scene in which these ephemeral 
attractions played leading réles. The 
set for a new act is being erected. The 
liberal college is being called to adapt 
itself to a new movement, to change 
its costume, to speak new lines, and 
to meet new characters. 

Despite the fact that some of the 
critics have pronounced it superannu- 
ated, that its days of usefulness are 
over, that it has been superseded by 
the junior college, there is evidence 
that the liberal college will again play 
its part. Miss McHale’s well-known 
research points out 

. how widespread is the spirit of 
experimentation and how numerous are 
the resulting changes which point fair 
to prove that, if the liberal four-year 
colleges of this country continue in 
conceiving their part in educational 
progress, they will enter upon their 
greatest era of development.’ 

The study made by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women class- 
ified 48 different areas of experiment 
and change being carried on. The 
writer has visited scores of insti- 
tutions and has found some significant 
projects undertaken since the con- 
clusion of this research. In some cases 
where change has not gone beyond the 


McHale, Kathryn. Changes and Experiments 
in Liberal Arts Education: Thirty-first Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1932. p. 2. This study was 
made for the American Association of University 
Women. 
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covers of the catalogue, institutions 
have been motivated by the advertis. 
ing values of assumed moderni 
Some colleges have rushed headlong 
into change because “everybody's 
doin’ it.”” Others have fallen prey to 
quack doctoring. Most of the col. 
leges, however, are motivated by a 
genuine desire to respond to the high 
tradition in mental currents. 


HAT are the mental currents 





of our time? It is often pointed | 


out that the intellectual life of various 
periods tends to polarize about prin- 


ciples which emerge out of the reser- | 


voir of values. Lindeman presented 
such an analysis indicating that the 
seventeenth century was dominated 
by a spirit of inquiry and affirmation; 
the eighteenth century, by denial and 
invention; and the nineteenth century 
is recognized by all as a period of 
acquisition and competition. This 
oversimplification has the virtue of all 
such analyses in that it affords a con- 
venient panorama of our intellectual 
heritage and assists us in discovering 
the principles about which will cluster 
the intellectual trends of our own age. 
Lindeman suggests that these are “to 
relate” and “to participate.’ 
Perhaps a reference to military strat- 
egy will help us to understand why 
these are centripetal ideas of our time. 
When an advancing army has gained 
an advantage, the next move is to con- 





eee 


solidate its position by re-establishing | 
the lines of communication and sup- | 


ply, clearing away debris, remapping 
the adjacent terrain, caring for the 


wounded, and projecting plans for | 
Our present posi- | 


further advance. 


*Hazen Conference, Asilomar, California, 1936. 
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tion is akin to the problem which 
confronts an advancing army. The 
gains which inquiry, invention, and 

ansion have placed at our feet 
must be consolidated. We must learn 
how to utilize these gains for human 
welfare. These gains have produced a 
social scene which is so fractionated 
and specialized that the future belongs 
to those who learn how to relate the 
diverse and conflicting elements of 
experience. With similar imperative 
the independence of the modern world 
puts a premium upon intelligent par- 
ticipation. This is true even under 
dictatorship, specially valuable in a de- 
mocracy, and essential as democracy 
takes on the mantle of collectivism. 


NTELLECTUAL content in terms 

of its interrelationships and per- 
sonal adjustment for effective partici- 
pation are found at the core of most 
experimental plans. One of the evi- 
dences of this type of integration in 
new college plans is found in the 
reorganization of the structure of the 
curriculum into broad divisions and 
the elimination of departmental boun- 
daries. Many large universities have 
accomplished this reorganization in 
order to facilitate administration, but 
the movement among the colleges is 
more fundamental and attempts to 
provide a structure which recognizes 
the unity of knowledge. 

This change is significant because it 
attacks a point of long intrenched 
interests. Departmental autonomy 
and vested interest constitute one of 
the most inflexible elements in college 
organization. Many new plans and 
reformers’ hopes have been wrecked 
on the hard impenetrable compla- 
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cency of departmental specialization. 
Such a condition is given the sanction 
of the inner court of the temple 
through the blessing of the doctorate 
and the narrow specialization which 
that work encourages. Without ques- 
tioning the validity of that process for 
research workers and university pro- 
fessors we must recognize its weak- 
nesses as a procedure for training 
general-education teachers. Too often 
this ill-fated wedding to German 
specialization has betrayed the liberal 
college. Teachers expect to teach 
general-education students as though 
they were all going to specialize in 
that field. Most introductory courses 
are designed to prepare majors for 
specialization. 

There is significance in this change. 
Progressive administrators often feel 
that the greatest barrier to change is 
to be found in the inflexible andé ill- 
adapted ideas of the faculty. Glenn 
Frank has said that this emphasis on 
specialization has betrayed the college. 
The historian teaches history for his- 
tory majors; the biologist teaches 
biology for biology majors; the chem- 
ist teaches chemistry for chemistry 
majors; and the student gets tidbitty 
samplings of knowledge. Integration 
has been a forgotten idea. The liberal 
college has failed to liberate. Some 
institutions take the position that the 
student should be sufficiently intel- 
ligent to do his own integrating, but 
other equally high-type institutions 
provide a curriculum which assists 
him in this difficult task. The new 
General College of the University of 
Houston presents a splendid example of 
the integrated curriculum. The pro- 
gram being followed by the research 
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co-ordinators at the University of 
Minnesota General College represents 
another approach to this problem. 
New Jersey State College has a 
director of integration on the staff. 


NOTHER integrating agency has 
recently come to the forefront 
of new college plans. This is the sur- 
vey course which is generally defined 
as one in which the subject-matter 
cuts across two or more departments 
of knowledge. These courses have 
not been classified as to type, and there 
is great lack of common understand- 
ing about them. Some call them ori- 
entation courses and make a separate 
classification called correlation courses 
in which are placed all survey courses 
which have functional rather than 
a subject-matter—centered approach.* 
This writer prefers to classify these 
courses in three groups—the omnibus 
course, the streamline course, and the 
radical course. 

The omnibus course is one which 
attempts to cover the whole field of 
modern knowledge. Because of the 
limitations of time in our college pro- 
cedure the journey of this course can 
be little more than a series of stops 
and flights with about as much oppor- 
tunity to grasp the disciplines of the 
subject-matter as the round-the-world 
flyer has opportunity to know the 
people of the lands over which he flies. 
There is an omnibus course in the 
State University of Iowa which could 
be taken with profit by mature stu- 
dents who would have previously had 
a very broad general education. The 


®Boucher, Chauncey S. “Current Changes and 
Experiments in Liberal-Arts Colleges,” Thirty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part Il, p. 18. 
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announcement states that “the chief 
concern of this campus course is the 
development of open, critical, and 
cultural attitudes of mind. Its goal 
is to discover roads that lead to the 
appreciation, if not to the realization, 
of a good life here and now.”* The 
approaches to liberal and cultural 
education mapped out in this course 
are scientific, humanistic, religious, 
psychological, philosophical, and con. 
temporary. Such a course would be 





an admirable conclusion to liberal. | 


arts work on the M.A. level and 
might be taken with profit by a few 
undergraduates. It would be an 
excellent post-thesis requirement for 
doctoral candidates who expect to 
teach in general education. 

The streamline or panoramic course 
is more like a series of railway stations 
than an orientation to the intellectual 
disciplines and educational values of 
the field. This type of course attempts 
to cover a whole field and touch all 
phases of the subject. Here again 
time limitations bring about one of 
two effects: either the material is 
skimmed over so rapidly that a lasting 
acquaintance is not made with any of 
the material, or the course emphasizes 
one period or phase with consequent 
lack of balance. In either event gen- 
uine integration is not achieved. 

The third type is named “radical” 
because the root meaning of that 
word expresses the concept which lies 
behind the true survey. This course 
deals with the essential, the basic, the 
root intellectual disciplines of a field. 
It utilizes the great concepts and lit- 


‘Approaches in Liberal and Cultural Education: 
a Campus Course. lowa City, Iowa: State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1932. R 13. (Bulletin of the 
State University of lowa, New Series, No. 626) 
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erature of the field for subject-matter, 
and it insists on intellectual facility 
in the basic disciplines of the field. 

It is the mission of this type of 
course to introduce the student to, 
develop an appreciation of, and offer 
the opportunity to acquire some skill 
in the basic modes of thought of a 

articular field whereas the omnibus 
and streamline types are subject- 
matter centered. This course has the 
intellectual development of the pupil 
at its core. Subject-matter becomes 
the agency through which universal 
educational values are developed. 

Let us not be confused over the use 
of the term disciplines. Classical edu- 
cation based upon the disciplinary 
theory and a faculty psychology had 
asimilar end point, but it assumed an 
automatic transfer of training. The 
type of instruction in the radical 
course is based upon intellectual dis- 
ciplines, but seeks them in basic prin- 
ciples of experience which underlie 
intelligent action in all fields of 
endeavor. They provide not for trans- 
fer of training but for universal sup- 
port of judgment and action in any 
field of endeavor. They are not 
abstract concepts, but are functions of 
intelligence. They are not refuge ships 
on which we escape from reality; they 
are the basis on which we recognize 
reality. Wriston suggests four such 
basic disciplines, the Discipline of 
Precision, the Discipline of Apprecia- 
tion, the Discipline of Hypothesis, and 
the Discipline of Reflective Synthesis.* 

The “Preliminary Report of the 
Science Committee to the Commission 


“Nature, Scope and Essential Elements in 

eral Education,” General Education. Edited by 

William S. Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago 
» 1934. pp. 1-38. 
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on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion” lists the following disciplines 
under the head “Educational Val- 
ues”: reflective or scientific thinking, 
willingness to act upon the basis of 
tentative judgments, intelligent self- 
direction, social maturity, social sen- 
sitivity, constructive personal and 
social attitudes, creativeness, appre- 
ciations, skills and techniques, and 
integration of behavior.® 

The selection of material for such 
a course is a major problem. New- 
type courses in new plans tend to 
emphasize the contemporary by select- 
ing material which has utility in basic 
relationships of living. The research 
committee just referred to lists six 
such relationships: individual devel- 
opment, immediate personal and social 
life, social civic life, economic indus- 
trial life, natural environment, and 
cultural life. The integrating factor 
in these courses is found in their end 
point, these basic disciplines. Fur- 
thermore, here is found an approach 
which has permanent validity without 
fixation. Permanence is not to be 
found in historical movement, scien- 
tific theory, political practice, or 
language structure. Only basic modes 
of thought are permanent; all else is 
but ephemeral manifestation. 

The liberating value of this approach 
to general education should be evi- 
dent. Mental freedom is limited only 
by the procedures which constitute a 
good mind. The educated man expe- 
riences liberty under law—the law 
of the intellectual high tradition. 


®New York: V. T. Thayer, chairman, Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association, Fieldtson School. 
Mimeographed, 1936. 
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I have dealt at length with the 
problem of integration as reflected 
first in curricular structure, and second 
in the new-type survey course because 
this type of revision is outstanding in 
most new college plans where the 
problem of general education is upper- 
most. McHale lists 63 colleges under- 
taking experiments in this field. The 
number has greatly increased in the 
past four years. 


UNNING through most “new 

plans” there is a genuine concern 
for student development in those per- 
sonal qualities and attributes not 
usually associated with the purely 
intellectual. Many loose terms are 
applied to designate this phase of per- 
sonal adjustment; “wholesome per- 
sonality” is a popular word for it; the 
“well-rounded man” is another way 
of saying it. For want of a better 
term and in spite of the possible error 
of bisecting the whole of mental life, 
I am inclined to refer to this area as 
“emotional education.” 

The three “R’s” were in this 
divided sense, purely intellectual. If 
one knew his alphabet, could write 
legibly and clearly, and had facility 
in the use of his tables, he was literate. 
Classical college training had about 
the same concept of completion. How- 
ever, the modern world is demon- 
strating daily the great need among 
both leaders and followers for men 
trained in the finer aspects of person- 
ality. Attitudes, appreciations, eval- 
uations are taking their place at the 
right hand of logic, information, and 
scientific method. 

There is a close relationship between 
our neglect of “emotional education” 
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and our tendency to deify the scientific 
method as the only valid learnj 
procedure. How short a time it has 
been since science was only one 
step removed from the secret cellar of 
the Royal Society! Lately the scien. 
tific method has opened the portals of 
a new world. We have been dazzled 
by it, and all other phases of experience 
have been subordinated to it. We 
have tried to reduce education to pure 
reason. We have forgotten that great 
wealth of human culture that finds 
expression through the imagination 
and is caught rather than taught. We 
are now coming to realize that social 
salvation depends as much, if not 
more, on the refinement of the emo. 
tions and imagination as on the 
training of the intellect. 

Despite these facts the American 
college was swept off its feet by the 
“acids of modernity” and the scien- 
tific method. The arts college was 
practically robbed of its arts courses. 
A former president of a fine college in 
the Middle West told the writer that 
he labored for ten years to get a course 
in the history of music admitted to 
the A.B. curriculum. Students who 
wished to study art were forced to the 
edge of the campus where instruction 
was offered at high cost and without 
credit toward a degree. Isolated 
departments could be found in places 
where the endowment for art could 
not be reappropriated. Literature 
alone remained but the operation 
through which she went should be 
reported: “The operation was suc- 
cessful but the patient died.” 

The reverse pendulum swing has 
set in. We are discovering that the 
strain and stress of these troublesome 
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times requires more than analysis, 
dassification, and generalization. Atti- 
tudes toward facts are as important 
as knowledge of the facts, and the 
trend toward the appreciative learn- 
ing is entering practically all depart- 
ments of the college. New college 

Jans are leading in this movement. 
McHale lists thirty American colleges 
as conducting curricular experimenta- 
tion in the fine arts. Of this group 
only seven are women’s colleges and 
three are men’s colleges. 

The net effect of science on the indi- 
vidual is to fractionate—to segment— 
experience. This makes the problem 
of general education one of learning 
how to live as a “whole,” while the 
world of experience breaks us to bits.” 
Consequently, the task is to relate 
fractions of experience. Satisfactory 
personal adjustment is, therefore, a 
condition in which the friction of the 
fractions is reduced by applying intel- 
lect and emotion to the problems of 
evaluation. Perhaps our wedding to 
specialization has prevented us from 
applying intellect to value with the 
fidelity and emphasis with which we 
apply intellect to problems of analysis, 
classification, and utility. 

Although students of education 
have not been able satisfactorily to 
define the terms attitude and appre- 
ciation, there is little doubt about 
the need for discovering techniques 
in this field. This problem is recog- 
nized by new college plans in a variety 
of ways. There is general agreement 
that special courses in ethics and social 
morality are not satisfactory media. A 
check of the educational case histories 
of the men who have led the corrupt 


"Lindemann, op. cit. 
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governments of our cities proves that 
an understanding of ethical problems 
is not a guaranty of ethical conduct. 


ANY new plans look to the 

guidance movement as the “‘new 
Messiah.” Student case histories 
which previously consisted of high- 
school marks now contain hundreds 
of items. The “Personnel Question- 
naire for Students Entering College” 
used by the University of Buffalo has 
357 items. Tests to determine social 
attitudes are used despite lack of val- 
idating data. Much attention is being 
paid to student health as a factor in 
the development of social attitudes. 
Clinical services in physical and men- 
tal health are considered essential to 
the work of the college. 

The genius of the guidance move- 
ment lies in its use of personal evan- 
gelism techniques. It presupposes a 
counseling staff of classroom teachers 
who are both trained in technical 
methods and possessed of a large 
supply of the milk of human kindness. 

One administrator known for his 
progressive stand states that he would 
devote two-thirds of his budget to 
guidance and one-third to curricular 
instruction if he had the opportunity 
of starting a new college uninhibited 
by the shackles of American accred- 
iting agencies. The McHale study 
reports 39 colleges changing admission 
requirements; 105 experimenting with 
tests for Freshmen; 61 making changes 
in counseling procedure. 

What we may expect from the 
emphasis on guidance is a question in 
the minds of many educators. Those 
dominated by a_ subject-centered 

8Jones, E.S. Chicago: C. H. Stoelting Company. 
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view of the educational process look 
upon guidance as a concession to 
the so-called weakening ability of our 
students. Those who are conscious of 
the heterogeneity of our student pop- 
ulation under the democratization of 
the college realize that guidance is one 
of the most worthy expedients for 
meeting the problem of varying abil- 
ity and diversity of interest among 
students. Those who believe that edu- 
cation involves the whole person and 
who realize the limitations of the 
classroom welcome guidance as the 
modern version of the celebrated boy- 
log-teacher equation of Mark Hop- 
kins. This modern version employs 
scientific data. Max McConn holds 
that two instruments have greatly 
conditioned personnel work, the cumu- 
lative record card, corresponding to 
the medical history and hospital chart 
in medicine, and the standardized 
objective test of achievement which is 
comparable, perhaps, to the blood 
count or bacteriological examination. 
. . - These two new instruments, added 
to the older yet comparatively recent 
psychological or aptitude test, place us 
educational physicians in some degree 
on a level with our modern medical 
colleagues, if we will but use these 
instrumentalities in our schools and col- 
leges as consistently and systematically 
as the physicians use their modern 
facilities in clinics and hospitals.° 


There is one warning which should 


9Max McConn, “Education Guidance Is Now 
Possible,” Educational Record, XIV (October, 


1933), P- 4 
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be given wherever men wax enthugj. 
astic over the application of statistical 
methods to human factors. It is found 
in the story told by Lindeman of g 
statistician who was assigned to pre. 
pare the data on the height of the 
ship’s masts passing on a river over 
which a bridge was to be built. The 
height of the bridge clearance was to 
be based upon his calculations. He 
prepared his instruments and charts 
and made his calculations on the 
height of the masts, the rise and fall of 
the river at different seasons, and the 
tidal influences felt inland. He wasa 
thorough scientist. When he made 
his report on the necessary dimen- 
sions, his recommendations were based 
upon a carefully determined median 
height of the ship’s masts under the 
variable water-level conditions. Well, 
I am sure education will not be guilty 
of such faulty insight. We must real- 
ize that statistics were made for man 
and not man for statistics. 

This critique has not attempted to 
follow all the currents of change tak- 
ing place in the liberal college. It has, 
however, attempted to indicate that 
integration is the new-plan response 
to the demands of the mental currents 
of our time. The development of cur- 
riculums and of guidance programs 
which assist the student “to relate” 
and “to participate” are evidence 
that the American college is creating a 
technique which faces the social order 
as a mature institution in its own 
right, “It comes of age.” 

[Vol. VIII, No. 4 











What Price Tuition 


By STUART M. STOKE 


The Discrepancy between the Family Budget and the Cost of Higher Education 


HE discrepancy between the 
cost of a collegiate education 
and the amount paid by stu- 
dents is a perpetual threat to budgets 
and a puzzle to administrators and 
trustees. Somehow the gap has to be 
cdosed—by taxation, income from 
endowments and gifts, economies, 
increased tuition, or varying combina- 
tions of these. Occasional protests 
are voiced by those who must make 
the annual struggle to balance the 
budget, and the protests generally 
propose that students should be asked 
to bear a larger proportion of the cost 
of their education. An examination 
of the possibilities of achieving this 
proposal is the purpose of this paper. 
Tuition fees are determined by sev- 
eral factors: the cost of education, the 
ease with which other money than 
tuition fees can be obtained, competi- 
tion between institutions, the tradi- 
tions of the geographical area which 
an institution serves, the distribution 
of wealth among potential college stu- 
dents, and the ability of an institution 
to attract a large proportion of its 
students from economic groups which 
can afford to pay the costs of higher 
education. 
That the academic cost of an educa- 
tion bears a low relationship to tuition 
charges can be seen in the following 


facts. Amherst, Williams, and Wes- 
leyan all charge tuition fees of $400, 
while women’s colleges of comparable 
type in the same geographical area 
charge $500. State universities, such 
as those in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan, charge from incidentals to 
$100 per annum, while large inde- 
pendent universities in the same area 
tend to charge $300. The differences 
in costs are obviously not in propor- 
tion to the differences in tuition 
charged. Consequently, the explana- 
tion of these discrepancies must be 
sought in something else than costs. 
The ease with which other money 
than tuition fees is obtainable is the 
most apparent factor in explaining the 
cases cited. The liberal-arts colleges 
for men and women just mentioned 
draw their constituencies from much 
the same social and economic groups 
and offer much the same type of 
education. The women’s colleges, how- 
ever, are forced to charge higher tui- 
tion rates because their income from 
endowments and gifts is much smaller. 
Independent universities find that 
their incomes from endowments are 
not equal to the money received from 
tax funds by state institutions and 
consequently are compelled to charge 
higher tuition rates in order to carry 
out their programs. 
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These differentials necessarily set 
up some competition between institu- 
tions of similar nature and dissimilar 
charges in the minds of students and 
parents engaged in selecting a college. 
This competitive factor must be con- 
sidered in determining tuition and 
still it is difficult to reduce it to 
terms tangible enough to be concretely 
helpful. Several elements, however, 
may be isolated and considered: How 
important is this competition? Is it 
equally important in all parts of the 
United States? Is this competitive 
aspect equally important to parents 
in all social and economic groups? 
What are the prospects of an institu- 
tion which wishes to secure its 
students from homes which can afford 
to pay the costs of higher education? 

That the competitive aspects of 
institutions of higher education are of 
serious moment to institutions which 
draw an appreciable part of their 
income from tuition fees may be seen 
in the following facts. In 1934-35, 
§2 of our strongest independent lib- 
eral-arts colleges had enrollments only 
1.3 per cent greater than in 1921-22, 
and their enrollments were actually 
11.4 per cent less than their all-time 
high in 1926. But in 1934-35, 32 
public universities had enrollments 
40.5 per cent greater than in 1921-22, 
and 26 independent universities were 
larger by 31.3 per cent. In 1870, 
approximately go per cent of those 
engaged in obtaining a collegiate educa- 
tion were to be found in independent 
liberal-arts colleges, whereas now only 
about 25 per cent are to be found there.! 


IWilkins, E. H. “Major Trends in Collegiate 
Enrolments,” School and Society, XLII (Sep- 
tember 28, 1935), pp. 442-48. The latter estimate 
is based on enrollment data for 1933-34. 
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These facts do not necessarily mean, 
as some critics insist, that the liberal. 
arts college is swiftly passing out of 
the educational picture because jt 
does not adapt itself to educational 
needs. Probably the criticism is justi. 
fied to some extent, but it is undenj. 
ably true that hosts of collegiate 
students in the arts divisions of uni- 
versities are doing the same things 
which their contemporaries in inde. 
pendent colleges are doing. Public 
universities have shown most growth 
for numerous reasons, but undoubt. 
edly one of the strongest of these is 
an economic one, that is, the low cost 
of attendance to the student. Inde. 
pendent universities have also grown 
for many reasons, but it is quite prob- 
able that a strong factor in their 
growth has been their common loca- 
tion in urban communities where 
many students may live at home with 
less expense. Liberal-arts colleges, 
on the other hand, are residence 
institutions usually with correspond- 
ingly greater costs to students. It 
would be foolish, of course, to use 
economic determinism as a complete 
explanation of the redistribution of 
students mentioned, yet it does seem 
an important element in the causative 
factors. 


NOTHER indication of the impor- 
tance of the economic elements 

in this situation can be seen in the 
undignified scramble for students 
on the part of many independent 
institutions during the depression, 
while publicly supported institutions 
groaned under increasing numbers and 
decreasing budgets. Now that the 
depression is lifting somewhat, appli- 
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cations for enrollment at independent 
institutions are increasing, indicating 
that economic considerations are of 
stious importance in the choosing of 
a college and that for many families 
comparatively small sums determine 
the choice. 

Interinstitutional competition, how- 
ever, is not equally important in 
all parts of the United States. State- 
supported institutions have had their 
greatest development in the Middle 
and Far West. Independent colleges 
and universities thrust their roots 
deep into the traditions of the North- 
east Atlantic section before the devel- 
opment of state institutions began, 
and they may still be regarded as 
providing educational leadership in 
this area. Consequently, to people of 
this part of the United States, com- 
petition is not between institutions of 
equal prestige though unequal costs, 
but it is between institutions of 
unequal prestige, as well as un- 
equal costs. In the Middle West, 
we find such institutions as Oberlin 
charging $250 per year for tuition in 
contrast to approximately twice that 
amount made by some institutions of 
like character in the Northeast. The 
difference between these charges is 
probably due, in large part, to the 
fact that Middle-Western institutions 
serve a clientele accustomed to think- 
ing in terms of low tuition because of 
the development of state-supported 
institutions, to the acceptance of 
publicly supported institutions on a 
high plane of prestige, and to a lesser 
concentration of families of wealth or 
moderate means than is to be found 
in the North Atlantic area. 

Between institutions of equal pres- 
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tige and unequal charges, the higher 
charges of the one are often overbal- 
anced by family, social, or religious 
traditions and beliefs. The willing- 
ness to pay for these traditions 
or beliefs is dependent upon their 
strength and upon the difficulty of 
finding the money in the family 
budget. Naturally, it varies between 
the peaks of prosperity and the 
sloughs of depression. Probably it 
will defy calculation and must be deter- 
mined experimentally by any institu- 
tion which proposes to appeal to any 
particular tradition or belief. It is, 
of course, impossible to set a given 
income beyond which families will 
choose colleges in terms of other fac- 
tors than expense, and below which 
expense will be the main considera- 
tion. Traditions and desires are only 
partially subject to the coercions of 
finance. For example, the average 
salary of Methodist and Congrega- 
tional ministers in 1926 was $1,826. 
No budgeteer would ever assign 
enough from such a salary to send 
two or three children through college; 
yet, as a group, these ministers do 
send their children to college, and 
preferably to independent liberal-arts 
colleges. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the entire expense of such 
students cannot come from these 
meager salaries. In spite of this, col- 
leges would be loath to forbid them 
entrance, for they have an uncanny 
knack of becoming distinguished 
alumni in later years. 

From the standpoint of a budget 
maker who is uninfluenced by tradi- 
tions, and the like, what sort of 
income would warrant sending one or 
more children to college? Most budget 
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studies have been made for low- 
income groups, and most of them 
regard an income of $2,500 as ade- 
quate for only a modest degree of 
comfort for a family of four. The 
Chicago Standard Budget, made for a 
family of four (two children under 
fourteen) in 1929, allotted $32 for 
education and $go for savings and 
insurance.2 Other standard budgets 
set approximately the same levels for 
these two items. To be sure, these 
budgets are flexible, and during the 
years when children are of college age, 
the item for education might be 
enlarged greatly. There would be no 
possibility, however, of finding enough 
money out of current income to pay 
for the complete cost of higher educa- 
tion for one or both of these children 
away from home without completely 
wrecking the family standards of liv- 
ing. It is obvious, also, that the 
expenditure of all the savings and 
insurance would likewise be inade- 
quate for the task. Consequently, we 
may as well give up the hope that 
families with incomes of $2,500 or less 
can or will pay the cost of higher 
education. 

Little has been done in studying 
the budgets of more well-to-do fam- 
ilies, but J. B. Peixotto’s study of the 
spending of 96 families of University 
of California instructors of various 
ranks whose median expenditure was 
$4,893.22, showed that $69.30, or 1.5 
per cent, was spent for education and 
$357.50 put into savings.* Undoubt- 
edly, more could and would be man- 
aged for the item of education if nec- 


*Kyrk, Hazel. Economic Problems of the Family. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1933. p. 407- 

®Getting and are at the Professional Standard 
of Living. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. p. 124. 
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essary. The willingness of parents to 
sacrifice for their children is wel] 
known, and those who believe that 
education is the open sesame to the 
good life do sacrifice far beyond the 
limits suggested by standard budgets, 


T IS impossible to set a given 

income and say that above or below 
this figure it is possible or impossible 
for a family to pay the costs of giving 
a higher education to its children, 
For purposes of speculation, however, 
let us set a figure of $5,000 as the 


dividing line between those who can | 


and those who cannot pay for higher 


education, and then determine, as | 


nearly as possible, what the possibil- 
ities are of increasing tuition charges 
to the point of compelling students to 
pay for their education. 

In 1926, there were 894,878 incomes 
of $5,000 and over reported; in 1934, 
there were only 419,481. In a given 
year, how many students might this 
income group be expected to send to 
college? Since there are no data avail- 
able, which are known to the writer at 
least, some speculative calculations 
will have to serve. Let us assume that 
go per cent of these incomes are 
received by individuals over thirty 
years of age. Now 37 per cent of the 
white population over thirty years of 
age fall between the ages of forty-five 
and sixty-five,‘ the ages most apt to 
have children in college.’ Thus we 
have a probable 297,994 incomes of 
over $5,000, that is, 37 per cent of 90 


‘Thompson, W. S., and Whelpton, P. K. Popu- 
lation Trends in the United States. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. p. 141- 

5A study in which the ages of the parents of 
sampling of 100 Mount Holyoke College students 
were gathered showed 90 per cent of their fathers 
to be in this age range. 
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per cent of 894,878, the total number 
of such incomes, potentially capable 
of sending children to college and 
paying the bills. But obviously not 
all these incomes represent an indi- 
vidual in college each year. Some of 
these incomes are received by unmar- 
ried individuals, others by childless 
couples, others by couples with chil- 
dren too young or past college age, 
and some by parents whose children 
do not wish to, or are incapable of 
attending college. Suppose that we 
assume that each income represents 
one person to receive a college educa- 
tion and that each such person attends 
four years. Then, in a given year, 
only 20 per cent of these incomes 
would be represented in college. This 
figure would approximate sixty thou- 
sand. How nearly correct this is 
depends upon the accuracy of our 
assumptions. But even if we double 
the estimate, and that surely would 
be generous, we would find only 
about one-seventh of the college and 
university students of 1926 able to 
pay the cost of their education. In 
1934, our calculations would show 
only approximately half this many 
able to pay the total cost of a higher 
education. On this basis, there is 
apparently little prospect of increas- 
ing tuition charges to the point of 
requiring most students to pay for 
their education unless we are willing 
to have far fewer students in college. 
Even if we drop our arbitrary income 
from $5,000 to $3,000, we would 
increase the number of college stu- 
dents capable of paying for their edu- 


*In 1934, 78 per cent of the students who were 

lying for scholarship aid at Mount Holyoke 

llege reported their total family incomes as less 
than $3,000. 
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cation to approximately 152,000 in 
1926, which is about one-fifth the 
number of students enrolled in the 
regular sessions of colleges and uni- 
versities.7 Again, it is obvious that 
we cannot increase tuition charges 
materially in all institutions of higher 
education without depriving many of 
the privileges of attendance. 


OME are contending, however, 

that there are too many students 
going to college. Why not eliminate 
some of them? It is not the function 
of this paper to discuss whether we 
have too many students or not, but 
merely to inquire, at this point, 
whether increasing tuition will enable 
us to retain our best students and 
eliminate our poorest. There are some 
individuals who insist that intelligence 
is so closely related to affluence that 
few genuinely intelligent persons 
would be barred from college by insist- 
ing that students pay for their educa- 
tion. Hollingworth declares her belief 
that only one in twenty-five gifted 
students—with intelligence quotients 
of 140 or over—would need scholar- 
ship aid to obtain a higher education.® 
The facts, however, are contrary to 
this belief. Stoke and Lehman col- 
lected evidence from a number of 
studies to show that when ran- 
dom samples of the population are 
chosen, the proportion of children 
with high intelligence coming from 
affluent homes, or from parents whose 
positions might lead to the expecta- 


7Phillips, Frank M. Statistical Summary of 
Education, 1927-1928. Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1930. p. 8. (Bulletin 
1930, No. 3, Office of Education) 

8Hollingworth, L. S. Gifted Children: Their 
Nature and Nurture. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. p. 363. 
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tion of affluence, is really small. They 
estimate that from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of gifted children come 
from nonprofessional people and peo- 
ple in modest circumstances.? Book 
investigated the economic status of 
the parents of 4,346 high-school Sen- 
iors in Indiana in 1919. Of the 89 
students in the highest two per 
cent on intelligence tests, only seven 
had parents receiving incomes of 
over $4,500. Eighty-five per cent 
came from homes with incomes of less 
than $3,000. Terman investigated 
the economic status of 170 families in 
California having children with intel- 
ligence quotients of 140 or over and 
found their median income to be 
$3,000. Evidently we would bar the 
gates of the colleges to at least half 
of the brightest two per cent of our 
students if we increased tuition charges 
to the point of covering costs. There 
is much evidence to show that educa- 
bility and affluence are so little related 
that the colleges would be defeating 
their primary purposes by increasing 
charges to all their students, or even 
the majority of them. 


HERE still remains the question 

of whether any particular insti- 
tution can attract its students exclu- 
sively, or almost exclusively, from 
those who are able to pay for the full 
cost of their education. Certainly 
that would be impossible for many 
institutions, considering the scarcity 
of such students. From the evidence 


%Stoke, S. M., and Lehman, H. C. “Intelli- 
gence Test Scores of Social and Occupational 
Groups,” School and Society, XXXI (March 1s, 
1930), pp- 392-77- 

Book F. The Intelligence of High School 
Seniors. New York: Macmillan Company, 1922. 


PP. 210, 214. 
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just cited concerning the low relation. 
ship between affluence and intelligence, 
it is evident that the rigorous use of q 
financial rating system for applicants 
would cause a drift toward lower 
educational standards. It may be, 
as Max McConn contends, that a few 
“superkindergarten” colleges should 
be established for the benefit of 
wealthy young men and women who 
are but little interested in intellectual 
matters." No genuinely self-respect- 
ing institution of higher education, 
however, will care to exchange its 
intellectual heritage for such a mess 
of social and financial pottage. The 
quality of the student body must be 
kept at a high level if an institution 
wishes to secure or maintain a position 
of intellectual leadership. When the 
latter is won, then an institution finds 
itself in a position to attract the best 
of the students who can pay their 
way, but it may as well wave its 
standards goodbye if it wishes to 
attract most of its students from this 
group. 

What can an institution do about 
the problem? First, let it decide upon 
its functions—whether it will lean to 
the Spartan and the intellectual or 
incline toward the country-club ver- 
sion of higher education. Second, 
having made its decision, let it study 
the distribution of wealth among the 
students it proposes to attract, the 
traditions and affluence of the area 
which it serves, the competition which 
it is likely to receive from other insti- 
tutions, the cost of its educational 
program, and the ease with which 
other money than tuition fees can be 
obtained. From this complex, the 


College or Kindergarten? New York, 1928. 
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institution must make its guess as to 
what the traffic will bear without 
defeating its purposes. 

Educational institutions in the 
United States for years have been 
expanding their plants and making 
them so expensive that their overhead 
charges eat large holes into funds 
which might better be used in fulfilling 
their real purposes. If independent 
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institutions wish to maintain their 
enrollments from the best of the annual 
crop of Freshmen, it will be necessary 
for them to give more attention to 
endowment funds for academic pur- 
poses, so that they may be in a 
position to offer public institutions 
strong competition for able students 
regardless of their affluence or lack 
of it. [Vol. VIII, No. 6] 











A Developmental Program 


By CLARENCE HOWE THURBER 


From a Typical Old-Line College to Redlands with a New Plan 


HE educational objective of 
a small college may well be 
the building of mature stu- 
dents possessed of integrated person- 
alities. Such is the objective of 
Redlands. The purpose is to provide 
a challenging environment which con- 
tinuously encourages the development 
of students whose intellectual, emo- 
tional, spiritual, social, and physical 
characteristics are harmoniously uni- 
fied. The educational policy com- 
mittee of the faculty in promulgating 
its program of reorganization three 
years ago, recognized that to be 
vital, the whole life of the campus, 
which includes the curriculum, must 
be dynamic and undergoing orderly 
development to correspond with the 
dynamic society in which we are liv- 
ing. Through this life it is hoped the 
graduate may have achieved an insight 
into an understanding of our society, 
an understanding of the intellectual 
approach to the solution of our prob- 
lems, be imbued with an altruistic 
outlook toward the needs of society, 
and have attained social poise and 
maturity of judgment. 

A comprehensive plan has been 
evolved to provide an environment 
which shall stimulate and enrich all 
the phases of the student’s personality 
previously indicated, but the processes 


of orderly development and limita. 
tions prevent the undertaking of all 


of these immediately. Certain dis. | 


tinctive features are, however, well 
under way. The first of these deals 
with admissions, which at Redlands, 
because of the forty-odd public junior 
colleges with an enrollment of thirty- 
five thousand students in California, 
must concern itself not only with 
first-year entrants, but with junior. 
college transfers also. Proceeding on 
the assumption that rigorous pursuit 
of any well-organized field of study 
rather than the study of certain long 
prescribed ones provides the best true 
mental discipline, the entrance require- 
ments are now concerned with the 
superior fitness of the individual for 
college work as evidenced by high 
achievement and sound character. In 
addition to the completion of a sec- 
ondary-school course, the College 
expects effective college ability in 
both written and spoken English such 
as may ordinarily be obtained from 
three or four years of secondary- 
school English and a minimum of two- 
year sequences in three of the following 








fields: social science, foreign language, | 


fine arts, science, and mathematics. 
Thus, flexibility has been provided 
which has encouraged larger numbers 
of the very able to enter Redlands. 
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4A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


Over fifty per cent of the 120 Fresh- 
men entering during each of the past 
three years under these requirements 
have ranked in the highest one-fifth 
of their graduating classes. Most of 
these, eligible because of this ranking, 
have competed for the full tuition 
four-year scholarships available to the 
ten ranking Freshmen at the close of 
their first college year. Redlands 
ranked thirty-ninth from the top 
among 265 colleges which gave the 
American Council on Education psy- 
chological examination to Freshmen 
for the year 1935-36. Selective admis- 
sion applied to junior-college transfers 
has proved equally successful under 
the new program, for of the eighty- 
five admitted last year, over two- 
thirds had B averages or better, and 
some twenty ranked first or among 
the first five of large junior-college 
classes. 


N ORDER better to reintegrate 

fields of study naturally closely 
related but in which overspecializa- 
tion, duplication, and overlapping had 
developed, all the work of the col- 
lege has been grouped into the 
following five divisions: biological 
sciences, physical sciences, social sci- 
ences, humanities, and fine arts. This 
grouping not only makes more effec- 
tive administration and co-ordination 
possible, but aids greatly in the devel- 
opment of well-organized programs of 
concentration for students. These 
groupings are also valuable in connec- 
tion with the development of the 
comprehensive courses through which 
the junior-college student completes 
his general education. For compre- 
hensive courses in social sciences, bio- 
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logical sciences, physical sciences, 
Bible and religion, and types of lit- 
erature have now supplanted the 
former group-distribution require- 
ments of basic courses. It is consid- 
ered that these enable the student to 
complete his general education more 
effectively in less than one-half the 
time previously devoted to this pur- 
pose. Each of these courses cuts 
diametrically across the related sub- 
ject-matter fields. For example, the 
comprehensive course in_ biological 
science starts with plant life, takes the 
student from the lower to higher forms 
of zodlogical life with some physiology 
and hygiene to an emphasis upon 
human life through beginning psy- 
chology. While the student is encour- 
aged to cultivate the scientific attitude 
through illustrations and demonstra- 
tions in comprehensive courses in both 
the biological and physical sciences, 
the aim is not to teach details; rather, 
the aim is to gain general knowledge 
of and acquaintance with each broad 
field. Each of the comprehensive 
courses is a significant unit in and of 
itself, and each aids the student to 
discover those interrelationships, uni- 
laterals, and universals which inte- 
grate and synthesize not only the 
related fields, but all the fields of 
knowledge taught by the college. The 
first three of these comprehensive 
courses, all of which are taught 
through small sections, are offered 
during the first college year. A 
Freshman carries these courses, one or 
two electives, and the English com- 
position and literature course which 
his classification test indicates he 
should during his first year. The lit- 


erature course and Bible and religion 
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are offered in the sophomore year. A 
comprehensive course in fine arts is 
also planned for the second year. The 
second-year student, in addition to 
the comprehensive courses, generally 
carries basic courses in at least two 
divisions of study in anticipation of 
concentration, together with such 
further tool courses as may be needed 
for concentration or such general cul- 
ture courses as may be desired. 


AA nc co-ced: personnel officer 
who co-ordinates the various 
personnel functions plays an impor- 
tant réle in the new program. When 
the student enters college, this officer 
takes a rather complete inventory of 
his traits, achievements, and interests. 
He has all the available information 
concerning the student and keeps a 
continuing record of him. He is read- 
ily accessible to students. He is not 
charged with disciplinary duties. He 
counsels students as to the improve- 
ment of their study habits and tech- 
niques, and aids them in ascertaining 
their possible and probable vocational 
choices. Together with the instructor 
he aids the student in finding the 
latter’s enduring interests, in guiding 
him to choose the field of study for 
which he has a special interest and in 
which he is most likely to succeed. 
During the second semester of the 
student’s first year he counsels with 
him as to his program for the second 
year, and at a similar period during 
the second year his is the responsibil- 
ity of aiding the student to choose his 
field of concentration and, in conjunc- 
tion with the faculty of the field, to 
project an individualized curriculum 
covering the last two years which will 
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provide an integration of related fields 
and is suited to the student’s needs 
and interests. This concentration jg 
always broader than a single subject. 
matter field. 

If the student elects English for hig 
field of emphasis then his concentra. 
tion will probably include the classics, 
English history, and philosophy, so 
he will understand the history and 
thought which influenced those who 
wrote the literature. In a new con. 
centration field, general literature, the 
student is expected to read the master- 
pieces of Latin and Greek, English, 
French, German, Scandinavian, and 
Russian literature, or other possible 
combinations, largely in English trans- 
lation. Similar guidance must be had 
to work out an individualized but 
integrated concentration in the social 
sciences, religious education, physical 
sciences, or whatever field it may be. 
Having counseled the student through- 
out his course the personnel officer 
helps him toward the conclusion of 
the senior year to select the proper 
graduate or professional school or aids 
him in getting a position. 

Instruction arranged for the senior- 
college level is designed to be so flexible 
as to permit students to carry their 
work at the optimum rate in the field 
of concentration by the independent- 
study plan under the direction of a 
tutor whenever this is desirable. This 
may be either through the small group 
seminar or individualized instruction 
according to the situation. Inde- 
pendent study is more commonly 
carried on in the humanities and social 
studies through tutorial seminars. 
The student may carry from three- 
eighths to one-half of his total load 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


through one of these seminars which 
has an extended meeting once a week. 
The weekly meeting takes the place of 
many class meetings, and the student 
has so much more time for read- 
ing, reflection, preparing reports, and 
browsing. Weekly or fortnightly each 
member of the seminar makes an 
extended report. Following the reports 
the other students are free to interro- 
gate, suggest, and criticize, and the 
tutor is free, of course, to participate 
as needed in this fruitful discussion. 
These conferences held in seminar 
rooms about large tables with comfort- 
able chairs allow for an informality 
of discussion which is contagious, 
and each student gives evidence of 
endeavoring to present the ablest 
report of a seminar meeting. Tutorial 
students also appreciate their oppor- 
tunity to apply themselves over a 
consecutive period of time through 
being released from much attendance 
on classes. It is to be expected that 
students will need some weeks at the 
beginning of their junior year to dis- 
cover how to organize their time and 
utilize it to the best advantage under 
the independent-study scheme. Usu- 
ally, however, they do so, and this 
may well be considered one of the 
highly important achievements of a 
college course. The change in attitude 
on the part of the students, the wil- 
lingness to take initiative and respon- 
sibility, and the development of the 
critical abilities which contribute to 
the independence of thought are facts 
usually noted by tutors. 

Upper-class students who desire to 
carry on by the independent study 
plan in their field of concentration 
apply for the privilege and are admit- 
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ted only after consideration of their 
abilities. Altogether some 150 upper- 
class students, including those reading 
for honors, enjoyed the independent- 
study program the past year. This 
was fully one-half of all senior-college 
students. Since the inception of this 
new program at Redlands the library 
has continuously become more and 
more the center about which the life 
of the student revolves. 


ONORS tutorials are also pro- 

vided for those who have shown 
a flair for a field of study and who 
may reasonably be expected to make 
a distinctive achievement by carrying 
such a program during the last two 
years of college. Last year 52 superior 
upper-class students read for honors 
in their field of concentration. Read- 
ing for honors or other independent 
study at Redlands is an integral part 
of the student’s load, as contrasted 
with the practice at some institutions 
of allowing the reading for honors in a 
field through some three-hour course 
and expecting the student to carry 
nearly a second full load for honors 
through this course. Again the tutor 
for the semester guides the work in 
the field of concentration for that 
semester, a plan which is conducive 
to the development of a desirable 
rapport between the tutor and the 
student in as much as both are aware 
that the student will be held for an 
understanding of this field in his final 
comprehensive examination. 

In order to encourage gifted stu- 
dents to pursue the more rigorous and 
exacting program of reading for hon- 
ors, provisions for recognition and 
reward of distinctive achievement 
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have been made. The student who 
has successfully carried on his work 
by this plan may, as the result of 
written and oral comprehensive exam- 
inations at the conclusion of his senior 
year, be graduated with honors, high 
honors, or highest honors. Nineteen 
graduates received such distinctions 
at the last commencement. Candi- 
dates for degrees with honors are 
grouped together on the commence- 
ment program and are given especial 
recognition when their degrees are 
awarded. Too, during the course of 
the year, there are several dinner 
meetings of all honors students and 
their faculty tutors. Here students 
and faculty mingle informally, and 
friendly relationships are established 
which are of vital import. Usually 
there is an engaging speaker, and his 
talk is followed by an open discussion. 
Further to encourage students of abil- 
ity, a friend of the college has created 
a beautifully appointed browsing room 
done in the English style, for the use 
of all students carrying on their work 
of concentration by the honors and 
the independent-study plan. Tables 
filled with magazines and open shelves 
holding finely bound books invite to 
reading for the love of reading. Thus 
some little kudos and satisfaction are 
given to those who are keenly inter- 
ested in creative scholarship. And it 
is found that some graduates with 
honors under this program have a 
more comprehensive grasp of their 
fields than many a recipient of the 
Master’s degree who has studied by 
the ordinary course plan. 

A limited number of carefully 
chosen candidates for the Master’s 
degree are now being accepted. These 
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students carry on under the direction 
of the faculty by the independent. 
study plan much as do the honors 
students. 

We believe that each student should 
be engaged in work which is profitable 
and fully challenges his ability. In 
this connection the faculty abolished 
compulsory attendance two years ago 
and made attendance entirely a rela. 
tionship between the student and his 
instructor. Every effort is being made 
to the end that the work of the college 
shall be vital and gripping and to 
avoid the timeserving, stereotyped, 
regimented organization of instruc- 
tion which is restrictive of creative 
university work. 

The achievement of the student is 
now the criterion for the degree. The 
classes of 1934 and 1935 took exper- 
imental comprehensive examinations, 
In addition to the completion of the 
ordinary requirements of 124 credit- 
hours and 124 credit-points, each stu- 
dent of all following classes must 
satisfy the faculty of his field of } 
concentration that he has gained 
an appreciation, understanding, and 
power in his field by passing a com- 
prehensive examination. In 1936 there 
were three three-hour examinations 


for all candidates, and in most fields } 


the written examinations were fol- 
lowed with orals. Seniors have no 
final examinations aside from the 
comprehensives. 

While the processes of unifying the 
related fields should go on from the 
time the concentration is started and 
may be directly attempted through a 
co-ordinating course in the field of 
emphasis during the senior year, 4 
two-weeks’ reading period has been 
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A DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM 


provided for Seniors previous to their 
comprehensive examinations to give 
opportunity for reflection and inte- 

ation. It has become evident that 
such a period is both efficacious and 
necessary. 

Juniors are also given a two-weeks’ 
reading period previous to the June 
examinations to encourage the devel- 
opment of initiative, responsibility, 
and independence of thought and 
action. The faculty plan the objec- 
tives of the period with the students 
in advance, are always ready for indi- 
vidual conferences with the students, 
and at the close of the reading period 
receive extended reports on the work 
the students have accomplished. The 
increased use of the library during this 
time is convincing evidence of the 
additional challenge this period offers 
tostudents. A faculty, of course, can- 
not go with their students always to 
give them assignments, and Juniors 
about to become Seniors should dis- 
cover how to organize their own time 
and efforts effectively. 


HE whole program has been 

carried forward to the present 
through internal reorganization and 
without the appointment of a single 
additional faculty member. At the 
same time faculty teaching-loads have 
not been increased, though of course 
there have been many changes in the 
work taught. The development of 
comprehensive courses for the com- 
pletion of the general-education in 
place of the former group-distribution 
tequirements reduced the loads of cer- 
tain members of the faculty. On the 
upper-class level the approach was to 
endeavor to discover the essential top- 
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ics of a given field of emphasis which 
a student should master for gradua- 
tion. When these had been agreed 
upon the appropriate topics were 
grouped in syllabuses for individual- 
ized instruction or class purposes. In 
this way numerous specialized courses 
were discontinued and faculty teach- 
ing-loads were reduced. The teaching 
time thus made available by the two 
processes was utilized for the instruct- 
ing of the comprehensive courses and 
the carrying forward of individualized 
instruction on the senior-college level. 

Student life and student activities 
are considered a significant part of the 
student’s experiences at Redlands, 
and encouragement and leadership are 
given to assist the student in getting 
the real values from the activities in 
which each participates. Four years of 
physical-education activity and intra- 
mural sports under competent instruct- 
ors are provided for both men and 
women. Aesthetic, religious, and spir- 
itual experiences through the chapel 
programs, vesper services, religious 
conferences, artist series, musical pro- 
grams, writers’ week, exhibitions of 
paintings and other forms of art, 
together with co-operation with appro- 
priate urban institutions are provided 
for all. To participate in  inter- 
collegiate forensic competition and in 
intercollegiate sports competition is 
the goal toward which undergraduates 
who engage freely in intramural 
forensics and sports strive. 

The comprehensive Redlands pro- 
gram is designed to help each individ- 
ual student gain breadth, mental and 
moral energy, emotional stability, and 
readiness to carry on his learning. A 
student ready to graduate should 
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show unmistakable signs of growth 
spiritually, mentally, emotionally, and 
physically, and his sense of values 
should be refined. At Redlands it is 
firmly believed that character, intelli- 
gence, and personality belong together. 
Consequently, there is a distinctive 
emphasis upon the spiritual phases of 
life. The college is positive in its 
religious leadership in order to provide 
an atmosphere which will aid its stu- 
dents in establishing their ideals of 
life and living both personally and 
socially. We believe that education 
divorced from spiritual concepts may 
lead to the development of self- 
centered and avaricious individuals 
who use the advantages bestowed 
upon them by society for the despoila- 
tion of that society. The attempt 
is made to synthesize that ideal fac- 
tor in culture faith—faith which gives 
meaning, significance, and purpose to 
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life and which helps lift oneself above 


the level of narrow self-interest—with 
the intellectual approach to the soly. 
tion of our problems. Man needs g 
great faith in order to develop and 
maintain an altruistic attitude toward 
society and in order to lose himself jn 
a great cause for the sake of that 
society. 

Our ideal of an education is not to 


develop one who can balance the pros | 


and cons of a social issue with the 
skill of a juggler and who might 
exclaim with Peer Gynt 


Ay, think of it—wish it done—vwill 


it to boot— 
But do it—! No, that’s past my 
understanding. 


Rather our ideal is to produce those 
who are able to make discriminating 
and mature judgments and who have 
the desire and the courage to help 
bring those judgments into realization. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 6 
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The Need for Time Analysis 
of Instruction 


By ELENE MICHELL 


Do Colleges Want Improved Instruction or Large-Scale Efficiency? 


E North Central Association 
has listed in the Manual 
of Accrediting Procedures the 

average faculty load in accredited 
colleges as sixteen hours of teaching 
including other adjusted services, but 
they have not attempted to define 
what “sixteen hours” means. Man- 
ifestly it does not mean a sixteen-hour 
working week. There is need for an 
interpretation of load in terms that 
consider values other than lecture 
hours. This maximum load has become 
the regular load in smaller institu- 
tions which copy the policy of the 
larger organization without giving full 
consideration to modifying factors 
existing in the first instance. The 
result is quite different from the orig- 
inal intent and in this case has become 
a threat to improved instruction. If 
sixteen hours means teaching dupli- 
cate sections of two or three courses 
that have well-organized syllabuses it 
probably constitutes a reasonable 
demand; but when such a load involves 
teaching four or five distinct courses, 
both upper and lower division, con- 
structing a syllabus for each course, 
and assuming certain extra-curricular 
responsibilities, then the quality of 
instruction will suffer. If instructors 
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are to be measured by the quantity of 
their product, they can no longer 
uphold the standards that have pre- 
viously set college teaching apart 
from the other units in our system of 
mass education. 

it is worse than useless to exhort 
faculty members to improve their 
methods of instruction when condi- 
tions make it impossible to employ 
time-consuming procedures. The ef- 
fort to teach’ individuals rather than 
the class as a whole, to deviate from 
simple lecture presentation, and to 
adjust content to the tone of different 
student groups as well as to the tenor 
of the immediate world situation— 
these are time- and energy-consuming 
factors quite out of line with large- 
scale production methods and quite 
impossible of measurement in terms 
of “total units of student credit.’”! 
And yet this item is the only measure 
other than lecture hours which appears 
in many tabulations of the fifteen- or 
sixteen-hour load. College instructors 
who rebel against this concept of mass 
production need help from educa- 
tional leaders in defining load in such 


1This is a measure of faculty load common to 
many institutions; the unit value of each 
course is multiplied by the number of students 
enrolled in it. 
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a way that standards of quality rather 
than quantity will be emphasized. 
A time analysis of what is implied 
by instruction in a college course is 
greatly needed. This should be, of 
course, the result of a study not by 
one person but by many. To stim- 
ulate further discussion of this topic 
the following estimate of essential 
service by a college teacher is pre- 
sented. The effort was made to tab- 
ulate the least acceptable amount of 
preparation for a course rather than 
the desirable maximum; for instance, 
only one hour a week was allowed the 
instructor for personal study and 
reading to familiarize himself with the 
immediate material to be taught. 
Manifestly, this is insufficient time if 
fresh material is to be presented each 
year, and especially is this so in cer- 
tain fields, such as social science, 
where courses must keep pace with a 
changing world. But in order to keep 
the analysis within the field of teach- 
ing, as distinguished from instructor’s 
self-preparation, and to minimize dif- 
ferences in various departments, the 
allowance was limited to one hour. 


OME will contend, and perhaps 

rightly, that the most significant 
factor in college teaching is that qual- 
ity which comes from the instructor 
who has a rich cultural background, 
not merely such background as can be 
secured in graduate school, but the 
stimulation of the alert mind of the 
scholar who never ceases to study and 
learn. Such enrichment, however, 
defies analysis in terms of clock hours 
per week, and had much better be 
considered as one of the main reasons 
why the working week of the college 
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professor should not be so heavy ag 
that of the commercial employee earn. 


ing a similar salary. 


It may be further objected that an 
attempt to analyze any portion of 
teaching service in terms of clock 
hours is mechanical and limiting. This 
is a plausible argument and is largely 
responsible for the unwillingness to 
define the sixteen-hour load; but jf 
good teaching under such a load 
demands sixty or more hours of serv. 
ice, as it well may, then the indefinite 
quality becomes a factor which binds 
than one 
which frees the instructor. The appeal 
for a further definition of the mislead. 
ing “‘sixteen-hour load” is made so 
that the more significant but less 
tangible responsibilities of college 


and mechanizes_ rather 


teaching will not be entirely lost. 


An analysis of the time involved in 
college instruction on the basis of 
hours per week for a semester of eigh- 


teen weeks follows: 


Class work per week for each 


non-duplicated course........... 


Reviewing material for pre- 
hee Ee 
Plan presentation: revise sec- 
tions of syllabuses, assemble 
illustrative cases, devise 
questions and problems to 
induce study............. 
Plan assignment of fortnightly 
papers and select readings 
additional to textbook.... 
*Devise brief fortnightly tests, 
prepare letter-proof copy in 
form for objective responses, 

4 hours per test twice 
monthly, average per week. 
*Correct fortnightly papers; on 
basis 30 in class and each 
paper 500 words; average 
PEs i<vndabadanaicws 


2 


Hours per Total 
Week 


Hours 
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TIME ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTION 


Hours per Total 
Week Hours 


*Correct fortnightly tests; aver- 
pper week............. I 

*Hours with class: lecturing or 
conducting discussion. ..... 3 


Total for course........... 13.5 
Class work for duplicate sections 
(Starred itemsin preceding list)....... 7.5 
IID. os osc scccesis es g.0 
With students: if no time is 
wasted, this will allow 8 
students 15 minutes and 6 
students 30 minutes each.. § 
With advisees: 30 advisees 
allowed 1 hour each per 
Cs ok ieee aed bain 2 
With colleagues regarding pol- 
icies and student problems. 1 
With students for clubs..... I 


Total office conferences.... 9 
6s cicsnchctvarinadenene Mae 
Inspect roll sheets, note fre- 
quent absentees; file papers; 
tabulate distributions of 
marks; record marks for 
assigned papers and tests; 
note deficient students; read 
and answer letters; read and 
answer office bulletins; make 
eee 
ist retin dmaieenwahalpaas 2.0 
Sponsorships attending club 
ahi the ae hae nes I 
Staff: 2 hours once a month; 
subcommittees the same... I 


Total meetings........... 2 
tn cite nde inabiaen os de 6.6 

Midterm and final examina- 
tions for five courses; esti- 
mate 10 hours each for con- 
struction and correction of 10 
examinations; 100 hours per 
semester 

Selecting books for library 
purchase; estimate 15 hours 

Writing recommendations; esti- 
mate 5 hours 


Total 120 hours special-task 
total for semester per week 6.6 
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A fifteen-hour load may be sum- 
marized as follows on the basis of the 
preceding analysis: 





Hours per 
Week 
Four non-duplicated courses......... 54 
One duplicated course................+ 7+§ 
Additional responsibilities........... 22.6 
Weekly total in hours.............84.1 


HIS analysis of an actual fifteen- 

hour load was made with no idea 
of reducing the situation to an absurd- 
ity. It is based on conditions existing 
in a college where the instructor 
has neither reader nor secretary. It 
may be objected that certain items 
are weighted too heavily, but it can 
also be shown that other items have 
insufficient time allowed; for instance, 
the scant hours for conference with 
students and advisees. Granting that 
the situation is impossible, what can 
the individual instructor do? 

One solution is to use vacations and 
week ends for organizing courses and 
constructing examinations, and then 
repeat methods and materials year 
after year. Papers are read at night, 
or lacking the energy, they are dumped 
in the wastebasket; or they are elim- 
inated entirely from the course. If 
the same lectures are repeated year 
after year, if no examinations are 
given except those required for office 
reports, if these are used repeatedly, 
if no assignments are made that 
require papers to be read or checked, 
and if students are discouraged from 
seeking conferences, then the instruc- 
tor’s load will be materially reduced. 

We talk of improving instruction as 
if it were a mere matter of training 
teachers in better methods; but the 
fact really is that such improvement 
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is quite as much a matter of college 
finances as of faculty skill. Individ- 
uals cannot be taught as cheaply as 
can the mass. Problem solving that 
tests the individual interpretation or 
application of theory cannot be admin- 
istered with the speed possible in 
reorganizing or rephrasing informa- 
tion for lectures. If learning demands 
individual reactions, then individual 
expressions of opinion must be read 
and criticized in papers or in confer- 
ences. These are essential points in 
improved technique although they 
may be too costly for mass education 
in tax-supported institutions. Is it 
not better to face such improved 
technique as a matter of expense and 
decide how much the institution can 
afford to spend than to condemn 
instructors for slowness and lack of 
skill? 

Recently a college administrative 
officer was shown a study of the num- 
ber of hours spent each week by 
certain instructors on college work. 
Noting that the totals varied from 30 to 
60 hours, the supervisor said, ‘There 
you have the measure of each one’s 
efficiency. That 30-hour man knows 
how to organize his work.” Comment 
seemed futile although the writer 
knew that the 30-hour man had taken 
the easy way. Probably that is the 
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wisest way. If the efficiency of in. 
structors is measured in hours of sty. 
dent credit, then quantity production 
methods must supersede those of the 
individual craftsman. 

There can be no argument, how. 
ever, over the fact that such an atti. 
tude will destroy the finest values in 
college teaching. The instructor who 
inspires is not the one who comes to 
class sleepy-eyed from hours of drudg. 
ery over papers. If an alert instructor 
would meet the demands of question. 
ing youth, he will not store facts for 
future use as the Chinese preserve 
ginger. The problem of fine instruc. 
tion is further complicated by the 
presence in college today of many 
youth with little scholarly interest or 
aptitude. To rouse this group to an 
enthusiasm for books is difficult and 
involves time-consuming methods and 
fresh energy. 

What do the colleges want, im- 
proved instruction or large-scale effi- 
ciency? What does the fifteen-hour 
load comprise? If it is to follow the 
demands of modern industry and be 
reduced to a forty-hour working week, 
which of the essentials of improved 
teaching shall the instructor omit? 
These are questions that a time anal- 
ysis of college instruction should help 
to answer. [Vol. VIII, No. 6 
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Matching Ability with 
Achievement 


By J. A. STARRAK 


Individual Standards of Achievement in College Work 


N ATTEMPT tto provide an 
environment which will stim- 
ulate students to efforts in the 

mastery of their academic work more 
nearly commensurate with their innate 
capacities than obtains generally at 
present is under way at lowa State 
College. The essential principle of the 
program is the establishment of a new 
standard of achievement. 

In the past, a student’s record was 
compared with some arbitrarily set 
“passing”? mark, which was the same 
for all students regardless of differ- 
ences in innate ability. As long as a 
student met this requirement, no 
question was raised and only sporadic 
attempts were made to stimulate 
students to higher achievement. Lit- 
tle account was taken of the fact that 
these very differences in ability, which 
are known to be great in any student 
body, made it extremely difficult for 
some students and easy for others to 
make passing marks, since the ten- 
dency is to adjust the work to the 
students of average ability. 

Most of us believe that it is 
strengthening to a person’s character 
and personality to do one’s best, to 
bring to each and every serious task 
the best one has in him. Dull students 
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have to do this continually in their 
academic work in order to meet min- 
imum requirements, and doubtless the 
personal traits thus developed are 
responsible for the success which so 
often attends such students in their 
business and professional careers. It 
is equally true that the failure to work 
consistently up to one’s capacity is 
demoralizing to character or person- 
ality, besides being a great source of 
waste of human energy. 

Much is being said and written 
nowadays about the conservation of 
our natural resources, and rightly so, 
for we have been criminally wasteful 
with our land, our forests, our oil and 
mineral deposits. Future generations 
will probably rise up to curse rather 
than to bless us because of our waste- 
ful exploitation of their heritage. But 
human energy is a much more val- 
uable resource than our land, forests, 
and minerals, and the waste of it 
through nonuse or misuse is more 
deplorable, and should be a matter of 
greater concern to us. 

At Iowa State College we are con- 
cerned with the waste of human 
energy and talent which occurs among 
college students because of the failure 
of so many, especially of the more 
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capable ones, to work up to the level 
of their respective capacities. It may 
be safely assumed that every observ- 
ant college teacher and administrator 
is cognizant of this waste and needs 
only to be reminded of it; neverthe- 
less, concrete evidence of its existence 
is presented here. 

An investigation of the records of 
all Freshmen entering Iowa State Col- 
lege in the years 1920-25, inclusive, 
disclosed the following significant 
information: First, from 70 to 75 
per cent of all Freshmen entering 
Iowa State College during the period 
referred to probably possessed the 
necessary ability to complete the cur- 
riculums of the institution creditably; 
second, as compared with this, barely 
40 per cent had continued in college 
until graduation; and third, of this 
latter group, from one-third to one- 
half performed work, while in college, 
that was, in general, distinctly inferior 
to that of which they appeared to 
have been capable. Thus the results 
indicated that for every four students 
who had graduated from these classes, 
three others of approximately equal 
ability had dropped out of school; and 
further that of those who had carried 
on to the end, a surprisingly large per- 
centage had failed to give their best 
efforts to their college work. 


HE conditions disclosed pre- 

sented a real challenge to the 
administration and faculty of the col- 
lege. Without doubt there existed a 
great waste of human energy in our 
student body. It was apparent that 
many students capable of performing 
a much higher quality of work than 
was demanded, did not exert any 
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more effort than was needed to Satisfy 
the minimum standard. No adminis. 
trative officer or college teacher who 
believes that the offerings of the col. 
lege are worth while and essential 
could be satisfied with such conditions, 

Following this investigation a com. 
mittee was appointed by the president 
of the college and commissioned with 
the task of bringing to bear upon the 
capable students of the college those 
influences or conditions which would 
operate to secure from each student a 
fuller measure of his intellectual and 
personal development. This com. 
mittee was christened “the Committee 
on Student Progress.” 

Its task was a difficult and compl- 
cated one. It was primarily one of 
motivation, that is, of developing 
stronger interests and more persistent 
purposes on the part of the students. 
This, in turn, apparently demanded 
that positive incentives, which would 
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lead students to put forth their very | 


best efforts, be employed, rather than 
negative incentives, as for example, 
fear of failure. It is evident that 
negative incentives merely induce 
students to hold their marks at some 
reasonably safe yet low level. 


For the past five years the commit. | 


tee has been developing its program, 
and it is the intention of the writer 
briefly to describe this program as it 


is operating at present and to indicate | 


some of the future possibilities. 
The program readily divides itself 
into two parts. The first is concerned 
with the determination of the capacity 
of each student to carry college work. 
The second part of the program has 
to do with the stimulation of those 
students who are judged to be capable 
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of completing a four-year college cur- 
riculum, but who seem to be working 
below their respective capacities. 

The first half of this arranged pro- 
gram made it necessary that the com- 
mittee ascertain the most valid and 
reliable indexes for predicting the 
college achievement of entering stu- 
dents. This became the subject of an 
extended investigation into the rec- 
ords of students who were admitted to 
the college in the years 1920-25, inclu- 
sive. Correlations were run between 
each of several items of information, 
ascertainable at the time of matricula- 


tion and shortly afterwards, and the 


subsequent academic record of each 
student in terms of his scholastic 
average during his complete college 
course, between different pairs of 
these items or indexes, and between 
various combinations of these indexes 
and college averages. 

No one criterion seemed to be cor- 
related highly enough with college 
averages to be used singly as a prog- 
nostic instrument. In the search for 
a combination of two or more which 
would have a higher correlation with 
college marks than has any single cor- 
relation, those indexes which corre- 
lated highly with college averages 
but low with one another were inves- 
tigated. Two indexes were found to 
have consistently the highest correla- 
tion with subsequent college averages, 
and weighted combinations of these 
two indexes yielded a still higher cor- 
telation, running well above .60 in 
most instances. These two were the 
high-school average and the score on 
the college-aptitude test. For engin- 
eering students the average mark in 
high-school mathematics was found 
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to yield a higher correlation than the 
high-school average of all subjects, 
and it has been employed for estimat- 
ing the indicated ability of students 
in the Division of Engineering. 

But this combination, while yield- 
ing a higher correlation with college 
marks than either one of the two fac- 
tors taken separately, still falls far 
short of a perfect predictive instru- 
ment. The plan of adding to these two 
indexes the actual marks earned by 
the student during his first year of 
college and of revising his predicted 
rating accordingly was adopted to 
increase the reliability of our ability 
ratings. 

At the present time we determine 
and report the three following ratings 
for each student who is judged capa- 
ble, on the basis of his preliminary 
rating, of completing a four-year col- 
lege course creditably. This group 
includes those in the upper three 
quartiles of the student body. Stu- 
dents in the lower quartile do not 
receive any further attention from the 
Committee on Student Progress. 


HE first rating is known as the 

preliminary freshman rating and 
is calculated for each entering student 
during the first few weeks of the 
fall term. This preliminary rating 
expressed in letters—/, B, C, D, and 
E—is based upon a weighted combi- 
nation of the intelligence-test score 
and the high-school average. For 
engineering students the high-school 
mathematics average is substituted 
for the high-school average. Coeffi- 
cients as high as .72 have been 
obtained with certain groups between 
this preliminary rating and the first- 
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quarter average. This report is sub- 
mitted to the student counselors of 
the junior college through the office of 
the dean, as early as possible in the 
fall quarter. 

The second rating, known as the 
revised freshman rating, is calculated 
for each student during the first half 
of the second quarter. It is based 
upon a weighted combination of the 
preliminary rating and the average 
mark earned during the first quarter. 
The manner of calculation is similar to 
that which is employed in the pre- 
liminary rating. This rating is also 
expressed in letters and is reported to 
the junior-college counselors through 
the office of the junior dean. 

The third rating, which is the final 
predication rating, is expressed in 
grade quality-points? (0.00-4.00) and 
is based upon a weighted combination 
of the preliminary freshman rating 
and the freshman-year average. Coef- 
ficients of correlation as high as .87 + 
.03 have been obtained between the 
final prediction and the average four- 
year college mark. A regression equa- 
tion, in deviation form built up of 
values derived in the calculation of 
the coefficients of correlation between 
the final ratings and the four-year 
averages of students in preceding 
classes, is employed for this purpose. 
This rating is reported at the begin- 
ning of the sophomore year and is not 
altered during the remainder of the 
student’s stay in college. The rating 
for each student is submitted to his 
counselor and to the heads of the 
department in which he is majoring. 


2At Iowa State College, while instructors report 
their marks to the registrar in terms of letters, the 
registrar records and reports students’ average marks 
in terms of quality-points ranging from 0.00 to 4.00. 
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In addition to the three ratings 
already described, a record is made 
and reported of the progress of each 
student in the upper three quartiles 
of the student body. This record js 
presented in the form of a graph 
which depicts quarter by quarter the 
progress of the student whose average 
marks earned the preceding quarter 
tall more than .6* of a quality-point 
below the point indicated by his pre- 
dicted ability rating, and is reported 
to the counselors and department 
heads each quarter. In addition, stu. 
dents whose marks for preceding 
quarters show a persistent and accel- 
erating decline, though still within the 
margin of .6 quality-points below 
their predicted ability rating, are 
reported. 

The first report of this kind is made 
during the first half of the second 
quarter of the freshman year; it 
records his achievement of the pre- 
ceding quarter with his “predicted” 
marks. Similar reports, which show 
also the student’s cumulative record, 
are made in each subsequent quarter 
as long as his achievement remains at 
a statistically determined level below 
his indicated ability. Because of the 
repeated requests on the part of many 
department heads for reports on their 
students who are working above their 
indicated ability, a report similar to 
that described is being submitted this 
quarter for such students. It would 
seem that a word of praise and appre- 
ciation in recognition of the efforts 


‘This year .6 of a quality-point is being used. 
This is 1.6 times the standard deviation of the 
differences between actual and predicted marks in 
previous years. If a student’s quarterly average 
differs from his predicted mark by this amount, 
there are 94 chances in 100 that the deviation is not 
due to an error in the prediction. 
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these students are making may some- 
times enable students to resist ever 
present temptations to allow distrac- 
tions of various sorts to absorb time 
and energy which should be given to 
their college work. 

Still another report is made in the 
form of a table showing the compar- 
ative standing of the various depart- 
ments as to the progress of their major 
students. This report is made to the 
head of each department, and the dean 
of each division, and to the pres- 
ident of the college. The items 
are concerned with two selected cri- 
teria or standards of departmental 
and divisional efficiency—the per- 
centage of “capable” students work- 
ing above and below their indicated 
ability, and the percentage of “capa- 
ble” students held in college until 
graduation. As stated before, the 
students in the lower quartile, based 
upon the preliminary ratings, are 
judged not capable of graduating, 
and their failure to continue in college 
isnot counted against the department 
concerned. 


T IS our hope that these two 

standards of instructional efficiency 
will in time be fully accepted by our 
faculty and administration, and that 
reports of students’ progress based on 
these two criteria will serve to stim- 
ulate department heads and deans to 
greater concern in the academic prog- 
tess of their major students. In fact, 
evidence is not lacking that this is 
already taking place. 

The activities of the committee 
which have been described have 
absorbed considerable time and en- 
ergy, and have, it is believed, been 
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quite effective, but there are obviously 
many more things which might be 
done toward the realization of its 
objectives. The suggestions which 
follow have been seriously considered 
by the committee, and those marked 
with an asterisk have been acted upon 
favorably, although up to date not all 
have been put into operation. The 
others have been rejected or at least 
tabled for the present. 


1. *Careful investigation of the case of 
each student working below ability in 
the attempt to discover causes of his 
failure, thus making intelligent guid- 
ance possible. This is now being 
done by the counselors. 

2. Each student who is working con- 
siderably above his indicated ability 
is rewarded by the remitting of a part 
of his tuition fees. 

3. *If personality defects are found to be 
one of the chief causes of a student’s 
working below ability, as is generally 
believed, encourage the development 
of a systematic program in personal 
development. This would involve 
several activities in addition to in- 
struction in personality improvement. 

4. *Initiate the placing in each classroom 
of artistically printed and framed 
copies of inspirational statements 
made by our leaders of thought of 
the past and present. We believe 
that such quotations have greater 
inspirational value than is usually 
accorded them and that by their use 
in classrooms the efficiency of the 
latter could be increased. 

5. *Arrange for one all-college convoca- 
tion and one divisional convocation 
each quarter devoted to the task of 
inspiring students to greater effort. 
While they are not plentiful, it is true 
that there are available men in both 
business and professional circles who 
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are capable of imparting to students 
some of the enthusiasm which they 
have for living life at its best. 

6. *Give special privileges to those stu- 
dents who show a high degree of 
ability and who in addition are 
working well up or above their 
indicated ability. These students 
constitute what generally is known 
as the superior group and plans are 
being developed whereby such stu- 
dents may be freed from the academic 
lock step and encouraged to go ahead 
at their own rates. 

7. *Have a study room set aside for the 
use of students in each classroom 
building, especially in those not in 
close proximity to the library. It is 
believed that spare hours between 
classes would be utilized more profit- 
ably if rooms, more conducive to 
study than are the corridors, were 
available for study at all times. 

8. Place each student working con- 
siderably below indicated ability in 
the hands of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee and charge a fee of $5 to $10 
per month while in their charge; that 
is, until his marks show that he is 
working more nearly up to his 
indicated ability. 

9. *Reduce considerably the number of 
credit-hours in which the students 
working below their indicated abil- 
ity may classify. 
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10. Restrict participation in extra-cur. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


ricular activities by those whose 
marks are much below their expected 
ability. 
Reduce the time which the sty. 
dent is spending on work outside of 
school, or if so much work is essential 
to his attendance at college, reduce 
the amount of college-credit work. 
If a student refuses to adopt sug. 
gestions and continues to work 
considerably below his ability for 
several quarters, request that he 
discontinue attendance at the college, 
Such action could be defended on the 
ground that, at such a time as this 
when the facilities of the college are 
being taxed by increased enrollment, 
no student who refuses to do his best 
should expect the state to waste its 
money upon him. 
Endeavor to secure the co-operation 
of parents of those students, working 
consistently below their ability, who 
fail to respond to our efforts. Par- 
ents have a right to know when their 
sons and daughters are wasting their 
time and money, and it is not 
unlikely that some pressure on the 
part of those who are providing 
financial support for the students in 
college would supplement quite effect- 
ively the attempts being made by the 
administration and faculty to stimu- 
late respective capacities. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 6] 
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Cultivating Social Motives 


By HAROLD S. TUTTLE 


Academic Agencies Leading toward Social Ideals 


OURSES of study may be 

informative, and they may 

even make for more intelligent 
choices on the part of social-minded 
citizens; but they have little tendency 
to improve the social motives of col- 
kge students if the colleges in which 
an intimate study of campus agencies 
has recently been completed are typ- 
ical. This inquiry attempted to 
distinguish information regarding soc- 
ial processes and problems from social 
motives. No question was raised 
concerning methods of imparting facts 
or cultivating ability to think log- 
ically. These academic processes have 
received predominant attention. Lit- 
tlehas been done, however, to discover 
whether or not methods intended to 
build social ideals are effective. Hence 
this study. 

The need for such an investigation 
isapparent to all who have considered 
the gulf between knowledge and con- 
duct, or who have noted the variety 
of means by which social training is 
attempted in the colleges. This need 
is further verified by data gathered 
from 275 college executives. The 
information received in the reply to 
the question, ‘“‘On what means do you 


Tuttle, H. S. The Campus and Social Ideals: 
4 Study of the Influence of Campus Agencies on the 
Increase in Social-mindedness. New York: Author, 
College of the City of New York, 1936. 88 pp. 
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chiefly rely for the cultivation of 
social ideals?” has been assembled 
and classified according to no precon- 
ceived framework, but along lines 
suggested by the replies themselves. 
In Table I are listed the means of 
chief reliance for social training in the 
275 colleges from which reports were 
received. One hundred seventy reports 
indicate that the total situation, 
rather than any particular aspect of 
the college, is responsible for results of 
this spiritual type. More than sixty 
per cent of the replies thus reveal a 
faith in the integrated product of 
many factors. 

What is this integrated force? Is 
it like a balanced diet with all the 
necessary vitamins present, of which 
no part can be selected as the factor 
essential to growth? Is it like the 
combination of sunshine and exercise 
and sleep and food and cleanliness 
and happiness, producing health, with 
no factor predominant, but with each 
indispensable? Perhaps. But cannot 
the factors be isolated and provided 
in correct proportion? A few made 
such attempts. 

Faculty influence is one of those 
elements, so ten colleges reported. 
Can the assumption be disapproved or 
proved? Is the influence of instruct- 
ors on student ideals dominant or 
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negligible? Four per cent of the 
reports mention this factor. If it is 
negligible, few cases of misplaced 
faith are indicated; if important, the 
oversight is serious. Should the staff 
be selected wholly on the basis of 
scholarship, or should personality 
count equally? Should success and 
promotion depend upon researches, 
publications, and brilliant teaching, or 
upon idealism awakened in students? 

Four institutions point to small 
student bodies. Quite a number of 
others, according to annual reports, 
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Specific courses and activities jn 
the 117 reports are selected as of 
notable value in building social atti. 
tudes. Viewed together these reports 
present a baffling variety. More than 
one hundred colleges are able to pick 
out two, three, or even four courses or 
activities on which they place high 
reliance. We may expect, then, to 
discover those courses which have 
supreme influence in producing social 
outcomes. 

What appears? Most significantly 


not some course, but the fact that less 




















TABLE I 
Means oF TRAINING IN SociaL-MINDEDNESS AS REPORTED BY 275 COLLEGES 
Totat Situation Speciric Procepures 
(170 Institutions) (117 Institutions) 
. Number Number Numb 
Aspects Emphasized Mentioning Courses Mentioning Methods Dentionias 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) __ ©) 
Faculty influence... ... 10 Survey, social field. ... 60 Guidance, counseling. . 55 
Small enrollment...... 4 Bible and religion. .... 45 Assembly or chapel. .. 46 
Traditions, atmosphere. 2 Sociology ethics....... 45 Extra-curricular ac- 
Democratic spirit... ... 2 Psychology........... 20 tivities........ ory 45 
Self-support........... 2 Liseratare............ 20 Field-service projects .| 20 
Integrated curriculum. . I a i ES 7 Dormitory life....... .| 4 

















have small enrollments. Are these 
other institutions overlooking oppor- 
tunities? Can the spiritual value of 
small enrollment be proved? Even 
so, are the gains worth the greater 
per capita cost? 

Two colleges mention a democratic 
spirit; two, traditions and atmosphere; 
two, self-support of students; one, an 
integrated curriculum. Are the situa- 
tions unusual in these few colleges? 
Or could these values be realized in 
other institutions—if they can be 
proved to be values? One hundred 
fifty of the 170 colleges venture no 
analysis. 


than 22 per cent agree on any one. 
The highest is itself an ill-defined unit, 
a survey course in the social field. 
Sixty colleges so report. Whether the 
survey course is offered primarily for 
its value in building ideals or its intel- 
lectual value is not revealed in this 
inquiry. No reports indicate that con- 
trolled studies have been made to 
determine either outcome. 

Next in order, reported by 465 col- 
leges, are Bible courses and related 
subjects, including the life of Jesus 
and doctrinal courses. Scarcely a 
fourth of the denominational colleges 
reporting mention Bible courses. That 
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such courses are offered in many col- 
leges, their catalogues attest; evi- 
dently they are not considered of 
first importance for cultivating social- 
mindedness. 

Forty-five colleges specify particular 
courses in the social field—history 
or sociology, ethics, or philosophy. 
Twenty name psychology. Increas- 
ingly in educational literature the 
social studies are advocated as means 
of character building. Obviously, 
however, they are not relied on pri- 
marily by administrators themselves 
for these outcomes. 

Literature is named by twenty. 
This small number is somewhat sur- 
prising; so persistently is literature 
advocated as an ideal means of social 
training. What is the objective of lit- 
erature in the rest of the colleges? 
Science has 7 advocates. Perhaps it 
is looked upon generally as a purely 
utilitarian field. Possibly it is too 
much to expect that science will be 
taught today with a view to the social 
significance of its application. 

In 5 cases a humanitarian emphasis 
on the part of instructors is looked 
upon as an important means of build- 
ing social motives. In the other 270 
colleges is the social emphasis omitted 
or considered of minor importance? 
Or do not the administrators know? 
In all, 8 references to method are 
found—3 per cent of the total. Are 
our colleges unaware of recent devel- 
opments in the psychology of moti- 
vation? 

Activities—extra-curricular, assem- 
blies, and guidance—are each named 
by approximately 50 colleges. Inter- 
estingly, 20 colleges listed field proj- 
ects of a service type, such as the 
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student Y.M.C.A.’s, have long con- 
ducted in many communities. Cur- 
rent trends in social psychology appear 
to indicate undiscovered possibilities 
in this direction. 


ANY questions are suggested 

by the data returned. No 
answers are implied to those that have 
been made articulate. Indeed, neither 
irony nor criticism is intended. Cer- 
tainly, no criticism would be in place 
in reporting the data supplied by 
honest educators, frankly indicating 
their recognition that the problem is 
serious, and asking to know what 
others think—what practices they 
follow. The questions are honestly 
asked. Their answers do not appear 
in the data here available. The picture 
is presented as accurately as possible. 
Most conspicuous among the facts 
disclosed is the lack of unanimity as 
to effective means of character build- 
ing. For the cultivation of social- 
mindedness the faith of college officials 
rests on many diverse agencies. Let 
it be hastily added that these diverse 
faiths may all be well founded, for it 
is quite conceivable that the means of 
social training are indeed many and 
variable. Furthermore, the replies 
referred not to all agencies but spe- 
cifically to the agencies considered 
most important. Had all agencies of 
social training been called for, there 
might have been more overlapping. 
Some items might have been named 
in a larger number of reports, thus 
reducing the differences which appear 
in this summary of leading agencies. 
One obstacle stood in the way, how- 
ever; if all agencies had been called 
for, there would have been no replies. 
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Right or wrong, college authorities 
do not find any dominant factors on 
which they principally rely for the 
cultivation of social attitudes. The 
assertion that social-minded citizens 
are desirable products of higher edu- 
cation is strongly supported by pres- 
idents and faculties, but as to the 
means by which the desired results 
can best be obtained there is discon- 
certingly little agreement. 


ECAUSE of the disillusioning 

results of this approach, a more 
direct attack was made. This was a 
direct, intensive study of campus 
agencies affecting social attitudes of 
four hundred students in four selected 
colleges. Because the study was lim- 
ited in scope the findings cannot be 
considered conclusive. They are suf- 
ficiently at variance with current 
assumptions, and they imply the need 
of basic changes in curriculum and 
method so clearly as to leave only 
two alternatives. The first is to 
ignore the study as too trivial or unre- 
liable to merit attention; the second 
is to extend the study objectively and 
without preconceptions. To any who 
are interested in the second alterna- 
tive the actual findings of this limited 
study will be of less concern than the 
techniques employed and the impli- 
cations for further research which 
appeared. 

Attitudes of social-mindedness 
would be given far more study were 
they not so elusive. Human values 
are not easy to dissociate from opin- 
ions. Nor is it possible to isolate the 
factors on a college campus which 
modify student motives. Perhaps, like 
certain chemical reagents, effects vary 
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with temperature and with the pres. 
ence of other factors. From the aca. 
demic standpoint the problem is not 
inviting. But when the issue is drawn 
between utilizing only demonstrable 
methods or neglect of a vital problem 
the decision to make the attack, even 
under serious limitations, is justified, 

The nearest approach to objective 
study appeared to be the correlation 
of all measurable campus agencies 
with gains in social attitude. Even 
though agencies cannot be isolated, 
and each student is influenced by sev- 
eral factors, the difficulties can be 
overcome by a sort of detour. 

If students are grouped under vari- 
ous agencies and tested for social 
motives, the agencies which exert the 
greater actual influence will be indi- 
cated by greater average gains for 
their groups. For example, if, by 
some intuition, it could be known that 
a certain social reform club actually 
strengthened the social motives of its 
members more than any other agency, 
their average gain on a social-attitude 
test would be expected to be higher 
than the average of the entire student 
body. If, then, the gain score of a 
group falling under the influence of a 
given agency is found to be higher 
than the general average gain of all 
students, then that agency deserves 
at least more careful study as a poten- 
tial cause of the changed attitudes. 
By the use of partial correlations the 
agencies in which the most consistent 
gains occur can be isolated. 

Without attempting to list all the 
safeguards of measurement and inter- 
pretation which were considered nec- 
essary in such a study, a few of the 
most important may properly be indi- 
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cated. The study was limited to 
Freshmen. Since changes in attitude 
ascribable to college influence were 
considered, the effect of the first col- 
lege year was sought. Changes during 
succeeding years might be due to 
interaction of previous college influ- 
ences and vacation experiences. By 
correlating initial attitude scores with 
gains the effect of previous experience 
was indicated. In the case of Fresh- 
men such previous experience was 
wholly off campus; in the case of up- 
per classmen that would not hold true. 
Each college was studied inde- 
pendently as a unit, rather than dom- 
inant tendencies of the total group of 
students, the assumption being that 
majorities in some colleges might con- 
ceal opposite tendencies in others. 


-.. greatest difficulty was en- 
countered in finding a testing 
instrument adapted to the study. 
Indeed, one had to be constructed. 
Social motives are not susceptible of 
direct measurement. Like intelli- 
gence, they can only be inferred from 
observed conduct. The test, Social 
Orientation, was constructed using 
techniques similar to those employed 
in constructing intelligence tests,? but 
s0 arranged as to yield a score related 
to intellectual consistency, while con- 
cealing its function of attitude meas- 
urement. Several means of validation 
proved confirmatory.* 

Freed from technical terms, the 
study then compared the degree of 


*Published by the authors, J. B. Maller and 
H.S. Tuttle, Box 446, Teachers College, Columbia 
hiversity, New York. 

‘Correlation of Forms I and II indicated a 
liability of .895. Detailed evidence of validity 
8 given on pages 22-26 of the report, The Campus 
and Social Ideals. 
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social concern of Freshmen in four 
colleges at the beginning and end of 
the academic year, and noted the 
agencies with which the larger gains 
were associated. These larger gains 
appeared among, first, those who read 
progressive magazines; second, those 
who worked to help pay their way 
through college; third, those who par- 
ticipated in off-campus service proj- 
ects; and fourth, those enrolled with 
certain staff members. 

With striking similarity among the 
colleges and to a surprising degree the 
voluntary reading of such magazines 
as Survey, New Republic, and Nation 
was correlated with gains in social 
attitude. The college in which fewest 
students reported such reading showed 
the lowest gain in attitude score, as 
well as the lowest correlation between 
gain and such reading on the part of 
the few who so reported. 

Does this call for more duplicate 
copies of progressive magazines in 
more convenient reading rooms, with 
credit for reports and discussion of 
free reading? May it not even justify 
the inclusion of such periodicals in 
honors reading programs? 

Recent attacks on work for partial 
self-support at college as hostile to 
good academic work may lose some 
of their sting if it appears on further 
investigation that wholesome social 
motives are really favored. In the 
opinion of many patrons the choice 
between erudition and social motiva- 
tion will be on the side of motivation. 

Service projects are not new on col- 
lege campuses. Most commonly they 
have been sponsored by Christian 
associations. Their weakness has 
been in the fact that, as non-credit 
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activities, they have been automat- 
ically closed to busy students. If they 
can be shown to have genuine educa- 
tive value in civic training, credit will 
be justified. That the overwhelming 
evidence of modern psychology sup- 
ports such participation in socially 
serviceable enterprises as the ideal 
method of cultivating social attitudes 
is scarcely open to question. The find- 
ing in this study, therefore, even 
though the number of cases was small, 
has multiplied importance. 

The evidence that faculty members 
differ widely in the influence they 
exert on social ideals of students will 
surprise very few. It may make it a 
little more difficult for deans to select 
staff members wholly on their aca- 
demic records, without reference to 
their influence on social motives. 


O SIGNIFICANT relationship 

appeared between intelligence 
quotients and increased social con- 
cern. College marks showed a similar 
low correlation, although they corre- 
lated highly with intelligence, as was 
to be expected. Obviously, then, the 
gain revealed by attitude tests was not 
an aspect of either intellectual ability 
or of information; nor was it, in any 
significant degree, at least, dependent 
on either of these. This evidence has a 
profound bearing upon psychological 
theory as well as curriculum deter- 
mination. It points toward a genuine 
distinction between the functions of 
attitude and intelligence. In short, 
changes in social attitudes are not just 
increments of knowledge about cur- 
rent problems, under a different name. 
They are distinct from knowledge, and 
only slightly correlated with it. 
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This distinction between attitudes 
and knowledge appeared most strik. 
ingly in the lack of correlation between 
the study of social sciences and 
changed attitudes. History, sociol. 
ogy, and psychology were not the only 
subjects which failed to show any 
effect on social attitudes; literature 
also showed no correlation. Subject. 
matter appears to be but little related, 
intrinsically, to social motives. 

The importance of this evidence, if 
further researches confirm it, is obyj- 
ous. It means nothing less than that 
intellectual instruction, even in the 
field of most basic social values, does 
not transmit a concern for those val- 
ues. Either the method must be 
changed to provide consciously and 
definitely for the cultivation of social 
concern, or the curriculum must be 
expanded to provide experiences which 
will do so. The latter could be 
adapted to reach all students. It 
would also avoid the criticism of “sen- 
timental” teaching or indoctrination. 

This study again raises the ques- 
tion, Are the academic tasks of the 
campus wholly limited to the accumv- 
lation and organization of facts? Is 
this intellectual process effective, or 
will it, on careful study, prove futile 
as a means of developing personality 
and building the social attitudes nec- 
essary in good citizenship? If the 
questions implicit in these findings ap- 
pear heretical the appropriate answer 
is not an a priori refutation of the 
tentative conclusions, but an exten- 
sion of the investigation. Indeed, the 
scattered opinions of the 275 college 
executives leave no traditional ortho- 
doxy to defend. A thorough study 
over a period of two or three years in 
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CULTIVATING SOCIAL MOTIVES 


several well-selected colleges would do 
much to determine whether tradi- 
tional subject-matter, taught by meth- 
ods currently approved, tends in 
marked degree to build up those ideals 
and interests which motivate con- 
structive citizenship and social service, 
as has been generaily assumed. From 
the tentative findings it appears that 
such a study should include at least 
two types of experimental groups. 
Ideally both types should be present 
in each college in which controlled 
experiment is undertaken. If a group 
is studied in one college and another 
group in a different one, the influence 
of the two factors cannot be compared. 


HAT needs to be determined 

is the relative influence of dif- 
ferent agencies. This can be reliably 
done only when the same total environ- 
ment surrounds them all. If in several 
institutions the relative effect of a 
given series of agencies appears sub- 
stantially the same, then the intrinsic 
tendencies of those agencies is rather 
clearly demonstrated. If, however, 
different factors were studied in dif- 
ferent institutions, their relative im- 
portance would still be undetermined. 
One study group should be turned 
loose in a reading room adequately 
supplied with magazines dealing with 
current social problems. These stu- 
dents should be free to read and dis- 
cuss articles without any sense of 
competition with required courses of 
study. In other words, adequate 
credit should be given for a confer- 
ence course based on free reading of 
current periodicals. The word “‘free”’ 
means literally, in the experiment, at 
least, that assignments of selected 
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articles should not be made by the 
instructor. Another group should be 
encouraged to join in projects of 
social service, admission to the projects 
to be conditioned on practical prep- 
aration for the efficient performance 
of the duties involved. These group 
activities should, likewise, carry suf- 
ficient credit for both preparation and 
execution to prevent superficiality due 
to competition of credit courses. 
Credit should be given for their sat- 
isfactory performance, but not for 
perfunctory or inefficient participa- 
tion. The preparation demanded 
should be broad and thorough, involv- 
ing the best ideals of scholarship. 
The tasks should be genuine and 
appealing. 

In each experiment the psycholog- 
ical scores of students should be com- 
pared with initial attitude scores and 
with gains. College marks earned 
during the year should be correlated 
also with initial attitude scores. 
This would give evidence as to valid- 
ity of attitude testing instruments. 
Correlation of first score with gain in 
attitude would tell whether the college 
influence was awakening social motives 
or merely providing better soil for 
growth of attitudes already well 
developed. 

Vocational ambitions of students, 
vocations of parents, and social and 
economic status of parents would all 
have important bearing on the prob- 
lem of influences beyond the control 
of the campus. In view of the claims 
made by colleges to the public, 
directly and by implication, and of 
the faith on the part of the public in 
the ability of the college to make its 
youth more socially co-operative and 
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idealistic, there is urgent need of an employ means which actually realize 
adequate study of the means by their purposes. If the inferences 
which these outcomes may be secured. drawn from this limited study have 
Considering the enormous investment any significance, they justify its exten. | — 
in higher education, not only of money sion at considerable expense, if nec. 
but of time, a high social obligation essary, in order that the enormous 
rests on those colleges which under- waste to which the investigation 5 
take the task of social education to seems to point may be reduced. | 
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Suggestions to Test-Makers 


The students in a recent issue of the 
Cardinal, the student weekly of the 
University of Louisville, told the fac- 
ulty about some of their quirks in 
test-making which usually gave away 
the right answers. According to the 
comments made in the “Research 
Office Bulletin,’ which is distributed 
bimonthly by Dean Oppenheimer, 
of the College of Liberal Arts, the 
story was a little exaggerated, but 
in the opinion of the commentator 
there was a germ of truth in it. He 
said that 


instructors are usually blithe in their 
assurance that their own tests are gems 
of guileful ingenuity when literally the 
correct answers are so apparent that they 
jump up at the student and ask to be 
used. The recent article in the Cardinal 
has provoked our preparation of a list of 
offenders in test-making. In its short 
edition it includes the following as worst 
offenders: 


1.Test-makers who phrase their correct 
answers in multiple choice items in beauti- 
fully circumspect language, the result of 
their conscientious attempt at accuracy or 
the use of the more carefully edited text- 
book language. 


2, Test-makers who hastily convert true ques- 
tions into false ones by the simple expediency 
of adding a not, or a seldom, or a never to 
true statements and an always or usually, 
et cetera, to false ones. It is an effortless 
way of covering a lot of territory fast. 
The educational “ pedigeese” for the appear- 
ance of such terms in a test is “specific 


‘April 15, 1937. 


determiners.” There is much to be found 
about them in the literature. 


3- He who uses among his alternate responses 
some responses that are so improbable that 
no one in the class is moved to use them. 
Sometimes in a single test as many as one- 
third of the alternate responses have not 
been used by anyone in the class. To 
justify its place in the test at all, an item 
should attract at least one student. Other- 
wise, it is deadwood and has just wasted 
the student’s reading time. A good example 
is the use of the phrase “none of these,” 
in multiple-choice questions, usually just 
because the instructor has decided to use 
four alternates and a fourth cannot be 
found. Better two or three good alternate 
responses than two good ones and four 


poor ones. 

4. A fourth offender is the fellow who lets his 
sense of humor flare in his test, disrupting 
the testing atmosphere to the annoyance 
of some members of the class. 


5. Then there is the test-maker who makes his 
tests either too easy or too difficult. Ifa 
test is too difficult there is danger that 
many questions will be answered correctly 
just as a matter of chance and not as a 
reflection of either the student’s preparation 
or his instruction. 


Freshman Counseling 
at Muskingum’ 


An effort is made at Muskingum 
College to individualize the educa- 
tional program by freshman counsel- 
ing. At entrance each Freshman is 
assigned to a faculty counselor who is 
his friend and adviser throughout his 
freshman and sophomore years. Only 
for special reasons may a student 

*Reported by Dean Ogan, Muskingum College. 
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change counselors before the begin- 
ning of his junior year. No faculty 
adviser has more than ten or twelve 
Freshmen to counsel. 

Each faculty adviser counsels his 
Freshmen collectively and individually 
during freshman week. Perhaps most 
good, however, results from the fol- 
low-up counseling during the year. In 
addition to incidental counseling each 
faculty adviser regularly interviews 
each of his Freshmen at the end of 
each six-weeks period. At these inter- 
views the counselor has the formal 
report of the student’s marks up to 
date for the semester. The counselor 
presents this report to the Freshman 
during the interview. If the work of 
the student is unsatisfactory, the 
counselor tries to find out why, and to 
make suggestions toward his improve- 
ment. The counselor may make these 
suggestions to the student, to the 
appropriate personnel officer of the 
college, or to both. Characteristically, 
excellent rapport exists between stu- 
dent and counselor; these periodic 
interviews are often -productive of 
good. 

The work of counseling Freshmen is 
somewhat easier because all of them 
take a one-hour guidance course 
through the year. This course aims to 
orientate the student to college living 
with respect to such problems as 
budgeting time, studying efficiently, 
caring for health, planning a college 
course, earning satisfactory marks, 
participating in social and recreational 
activities, and the like. 

Preparation for the follow-up coun- 
seling of Freshmen includes the follow- 
ing activities: discussing in periodic 
meetings of faculty advisers tech- 
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niques of interviewing, purposes of 
counseling, factors which condition 
success, and other matters relating 
to counseling; arranging the hour 
for each student-counselor interview; 
making personnel records available to 
faculty counselors; providing a stand. 
ard form for the convenience of faculty 
advisers who desire to report to the 
office of the Dean reasons why an 
individual is doing unsatisfactory 
work, or to offer suggestions for the 
follow-up treatment of the student; 
providing duplicate copies of the indi. 
vidual reports which are also sent to 
parents, and which are filed in the 
appropriate college offices; and pro. 
viding data helpful to the faculty 
counselor in determining whether a 
student’s grade report is satisfactory, 

Efforts toward solving this problem 
of interpreting marks constitute an 
important and difficult phase of the 
freshman counseling program. Exper. 
ience indicates that it is helpful to 
show the freshman class percentile 
rank of grade-point ratios, or average 
marks in all courses. It is revealing 
to the individual student to know 
what proportion of the students in his 
class rank above him and what pro. 
portion rank below him as to grade. 
point ratio. 

Experience also indicates that 
another helpful procedure may be 
used to indicate whether or not a 
student’s grade-point ratio is sat- 
isfactory. This procedure involves 
giving each faculty counselor a con- 
fidential analysis of the marks of each 
of the Freshmen whom he counsels. 
In four parallel columns this supple 
mentary report shows each Fresh- 
man’s predicted grade-point ratio, his 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


achieved grade-point ratio, the dif- 
ference between these two ratios, and 
a prediction of the grade-point ratio 
at the next marking period. The 
difference is recorded in red entries if 
the freshman’s achieved grade-point 
ratio is less than his predicted ratio; 
otherwise the entries which indicate 
difference are in black. 

A large red entry, therefore, sug- 
gests that the student may be work- 
ing below capacity. Certainly, it is 
desirable to determine whether or not 
this is so. A student who makes a B 
average when he is entirely capable of 
making an 4 average under the cir- 
cumstances is doing unsatisfactory 
work in a real sense. 

If the Freshman’s achieved ratio is 
much higher than his predicted ratio, 
the student may well be the subject 
of special attention. The cost of his 
unexpectedly high marks may be too 
great. It is serious if the student is 
overstimulated to the point that he 
is sacrificing for high marks his par- 
ticipation in social and extra-curric- 
ular activities, physical exercise, and 
other valuable activities of college life. 
A student normally capable of mak- 
ing a C average who makes an 4 
average may be doing unsatisfactory 
work in a very real sense. The pre- 
dicted ratio for the next marks may 
aid the faculty adviser somewhat in 
helping a Freshman who is doing 
unsatisfactory work to set for himself 
a better and yet an attainable goal. 

Faculty advisers and personnel off- 
cers must understand thechief assump- 
tions and limitations of the confidential 
marks analysis in order to use it with 
maximal success. Only such under- 
standing can avoid the absurdities 
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and the dangers of a too mechanical 
interpretation of the data. Experience 
shows that a reasonably satisfactory 
understanding may be developed with- 
out burdening advisers with statistical 
terminology or with the complicated 
details of multiple correlation. 

Faculty advisers may wisely accept 
the data of the confidential marks 
analyses only as suggestive of hypoth- 
eses. If the analysis leads to an early 
identification of a problem student 
who otherwise might not be discov- 
ered in time for remedial counseling, 
it is valuable. The report does seem 
to have this value. Finally, it should 
be said that Muskingum College pur- 
poses to accept responsibility for 
appraising these and other efforts 
which are made to adjust the college 
to the individual. 


Adjusting the College to 
the Individual’ 


The purpose of this paper is to 
describe briefly one group of pro- 
cedures used at Muskingum College 
in an effort to individualize the edu- 
cational program. By these pro- 
cedures the graduation requirements 
in English composition are varied 
according to the initial ability and the 
learning rate of the student. 

At their entrance Freshmen take 
achievement examinations in English 
composition; they take comparable 
examinations at the end of the first 
semester and at the end of the second 
semester. The Department of English 
uses the results of the sucessive exam- 
inations to help determine the grouping 
of students, the progress of individual 

’Reported by Dean Ogan, Muskingum College. 
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students, and their semester marks. 
At present from ten to twenty-five 
per cent of the Freshmen who excel 
in the entrance examination in compo- 
sition and who have excellent high- 
school records in English, receive con- 
ditional exemption from freshman 
composition. The Department of 
English determines whether or not a 
student does excellent work in com- 
position by examining a number of 
representative papers which he sub- 
mits in his other courses, and anyone 
of the exempted group who fails to 
maintain satisfactory work takes com- 
position during the second semester. 
So many of these students, regardless 
of exemptions, elect composition that 
a special course has been organized 
for them, and for others who will be 
mentioned later. 

At the opposite end of the scale of 
ability is a group of fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent of the Freshmen whose 
lack of ability in composition is sur- 
prising, but in large measure reme- 
diable. These handicapped students 
take a required, two-hour course in 
composition both semesters, involving 
how-to-study guidance, instruction in 
reading, drill on a few fundamentally 
important elements of composition, 
and the informal discussion of the 
composition efforts of the students. 
The teacher of the course confers with 
the individual students, and with 
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groups of two or three students who 
have in common certain deficiencies 

The students who are neither infer. 
ior nor superior in composition nor. 
mally take only one two-hour course 
in composition during the freshman 
year. The Freshmen in this group 
who have least ability take composi. 
tion during the first semester, and if 
their work during the first semester jg 
unsatisfactory, they take composition 
during the second semester also. 4 
considerable number of this group 
elect the specially organized composi- 
tion course which has been previously 
mentioned. Virtually all students 
take an advanced, two-hour course in 
composition during the junior year, 

Proficiency examinations are set in 
English composition as well as in 
other college courses for graduation, 
Anyone who passes a_ proficiency 
examination receives credit for the 
course without taking the course. 

The proficiency examination is a 
highly individual examination. Each 
examination is prepared specifically 
for the individual student who has 
secured permission to take it. The 
proficiency examination is about twice 
as long as a final examination and 
must be taken in at least two sittings. 
Usually an oral examination supple- 
ments the written examination. More 


than one examiner passes upon the | 


student’s performance. 















-The- Reporter: 





A croup of Cornell Faculty mem- 
bers have organized a society to be 
known as the Friends of Medieval 
Studies. Fifteen members of the 
group represent the departments of 
German, embryology, classics, archi- 
tecture, English, Romance languages, 
music, history, and philosophy. The 








object of the society is to foster 
research in the Middle Ages. 


Tue Eighth Institute for Education 
by Radio convened at Ohio State 
University from May 3-5. Among 
the general topics discussed were: 
Education and Culture by Radio, 
Educational Broadcasting by Educa- 
tional Stations, Selection and Train- 
ing of Radio Talent, and Studio 
Techniques. 


Aw werease of 25 per cent in 
undergraduate enrollment is planned 
by Bryn Mawr. In order to provide 
facilities for this additional hundred 
students a new residence hall will be 
completed by 1938, together with a 
new science building for chemistry 
and geology, and a new wing for 
the library. 


Princeton University has intro- 
duced a one-week “reading period”’ 
for upperclass students. The plan 
follows those already in vogue at 
Harvard and Yale, although the 
period is shorter than at either of 
these other institutions. During an 
experimental year Juniors and Seniors 








will be released from class work 
during the week preceding annual 
spring vacation. The purpose of the 
period is to allow upperclassmen 
more freedom to complete projects 
in their independent studies. To 
balance this free period formal class 
instruction will be extended for a week 
at the end of the spring term. 


Friary in April the Johns Hopkins 
University Faculty Clubhouse was 
formally opened as a recreation center 
for members of the faculty, alumni, 
graduate students, and their guests. 
The building is a two-story Georgian 
structure including a large dining 
room, an equally large lounge, and 
spacious game rooms for cards, bil- 
liards, and ping-pong. Of the two 
libraries, one is to be maintained in 
strict silence, the other as a place for 
conversation. A large tavern-like 
refreshment room and bar are located 
in the basement. 


Mosr of the annual report of Dean 
Holmes, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, to President 
Conant for the current year is devoted 
to a discussion of the antagonism 
between teacher-training divisions of 
universities and faculties of arts and 
sciences. While deploring this antag- 
onism, he describes the new rap- 
prochement which has been developed 
at Harvard by the launching of a joint 
program in which the faculty of Arts 
and Sciences co-operates with the 
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faculty of the School of Education for 
the better preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools. 


The twelfth annual Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chicago on July 14, 15, 
and 16. The papers and discussions 
of the various sessions will center 
around six basic issues in higher 
education today: 

Should a Bachelor’s degree be granted 
at the end of the junior-college period? 

What is the place of a liberal-arts 
program in light of current educational 
trends? 

Should election or prescription be given 
the greater emphasis in the organization 
of college programs? 

How may recruiting among higher 
institutions be placed on a sound basis? 

Relation of the Federal government to 
education. 

Shall a Master’s degree be required 
of prospective secondary-school teachers? 


Grovunp was broken at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on March 15 for its 
new public-administration building. 
The structure is to house fourteen 
autonomous associations of public 
officials who are affiliated with the 
University of Chicago. 

The building will cost $650,000 and 
will provide space for conference 
rooms, committee rooms,fboard rooms, 
and a library. Nine of the fourteen 
organizations represent functional gov- 
ernmental officials throughout the 
country in the fields of city manage- 
ment, public finance, personnel, public 
welfare, public works, housing, plan- 
ning, tax assessing, and research. 
Two of the remaining five represent 
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jurisdictional levels, that is, the citie 
and the states. Two are general o 
joint agencies which have no official 
membership of their own, but which 
deal with or operate through othe 
governmental associations. 

Primary aims of the associations 
are the 


breaking down of the isolation which has 
existed between local government agencies 
in various sections of the country; 
improvement of administration through 
interchange of information and of the 
results of experience; fostering of co. 
operation between governments at all 
levels, local, state and federal; and 
advancing among public officials technical 
skill and administrative competence. 


These agencies, in their separate 
fields, and distinct from each other, 
find that their secretariats can work 
together beneficially on a co-operative 
basis. They have moved their head- 
quarters to Chicago adjacent to the 
University, at various times within 
the last eight years. 


“Tue alumnae of Smith College broke 
ground on March 30 for the erection 
of a $250,000 alumnae house. The 
building will contain the offices of 
the Alumnae Association, club rooms 





for local and visiting alumnae, and a 
conference hall. 


A rinanciat campaign to raise 
$150,000 for a building program is 
being launched by Clark University. 
The total sought is $425,000, of 
which faculty, students, and alumni 


have already pledged $275,000. 


Harvarp alumni have contributed 
$258,087 to the Harvard Alumni 
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THE REPORTER 


Fund, the largest sum ever received 
in the eleven years of the fund’s 
operation. Alumni to the number of 
8,883 contributed to this annual 
financial campaign. This year’s con- 
tribution totals three times the 
amount received in 1935. 


Aw ESTATE estimated at more than 
$500,000 has been bequeathed to 
Rutgers College by the late James 
Neilson, an alumnus of the Institu- 
tion who died recently at the age of 
ninety-two. The same benefactor has 
left $50,000 to the women’s division 
of Rutgers, the income from which 
is to be used as a loan fund for needy 
students. 


Harvarn is changing its tutorial 
plan beginning next fall. On March 
297 Dean Hanford announced the 
setting up of two plans. Plan A will 
be a continuation of the present 
program. Plan B provides “that in 
those departments where the situa- 
tion warrants it, the tutorial system 
may be so modified that Juniors and 
Seniors may either pursue Plan A or 
may receive a modified or less intensive 
form of tutorial instruction.” 

Regardless of which plan the student 
pursues, full-time tutorial instruction 
will be provided during the sophomore 
year for all students in fields which 
have general examinations. At the 
end of the sophomore year each 
department will determine whether 
a particular student is to work under 
Plan A or Plan B. Such determina- 
tion will be made in terms of the 
education best suited to his individual 
abilities. 

Students working under Plan B 
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will see their tutors less frequently, 
will be expected to rely more heavily 
upon course work than upon inde- 
pendent study, and will be required 
to take sixteen courses in addition to 
English A instead of the minimum 
of fifteen required under Plan A. 
Provision will also be made for the 
transfer of any student from Plan B 
to Plan A if he so desires and if he 
proves his ability to profit by the 


more intensive form of tutorial work. 


Tae new microphotographic speed 
camera of the University of Chicago 
will be introduced at the Inter- 
national Exposition in Paris, by 
M. Llewellyn Raney, director of the 
University of Chicago libraries, who 
sailed April 5 to arrange for its 
installation. The camera, built by 
R. H. Draeger, professor in the 
United States Naval Medical School, 
reduces book pages and newspaper 
pages to the standard 35-millimeter 
motion-picture film. Installation has 
already been made at the University 
of Chicago which now has the most 
complete laboratory in the United 
States for library film reproduction. 
One of the first projects to be under- 
taken will be the reproduction of 
newspaper files. This venture has 
been given priority because wood-pulp 
paper deteriorates rapidly, and much 
valuable material is now crumbling 
away. 

Mr. Draeger’s camera has a possible 
reproduction speed of nine hundred 
pages of newspapers per hour. The 
Camera remains at fixed focus, a 
cradle supporting the bound files 
keeping the page to be photographed 
at the exact level. From the negative 
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so obtained, any number of positive 
prints may be obtained. 

A similar camera is soon to be 
installed by Mr. Draeger in the 
Peiping National Library in China. 
Demonstrations are also being ar- 
ranged for in Europe, notably at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


Tae College of Arts and Pure Science 
at New York University will inaugu- 
rate next fall a new four-year cur- 
riculum, combining liberal arts and 
business training. Announcing the 
new curriculum Dean Berg writes in 
part as follows: 


The new program, leading to a bachelor 
of science degree, is distinctly novel in a 
liberal arts college in offering balanced 
and simultaneous study of professional 
and cultural subjects throughout the 
four years normally required for a 
baccalaureate degree. As projected, the 
curriculum will offer the young'man who 
intends actively to engage in business a 
balanced academic training in the fields 
of the liberal arts and in the fundamental 
business subjects. Moreover, it will pro- 
vide for specialization in accounting, 
banking and finance, and marketing 
management. 

On the side of the liberal arts no rigid 
major and minor requirements are in- 
volved. The student is not restricted 
to the completion of a major sequence 
of courses in a single liberal arts depart- 
ment and a minor sequence in some one 
closely related arts department. Instead, 
the curriculum provides for a more varied 
and comprehensive view of the cultural 
fields than is traditional. 
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Required courses in history, literature, 
modern foreign language, political science, 
psychology, sociology, economics, philos. 
ophy, and physical sciences are included, 
In addition to providing such basic 
business subjects as principles of account. 
ing, business finance, business law, money 
and banking and marketing principles, 
the new curriculum makes possible an 
entirely elective major and minor speciali. 
zation in business fields. 


Accorpine to Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, of Barnard College, men are 
the “softies” of higher education, not 
women. Very likely reflecting the 
recent controversy at Mount Holyoke 
College, Dean Gildersleeve, addressing 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women at Savannah, Georgia, 
during the middle of March, said in 
part as follows, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch: 


The male university presidents and 
professors are mostly sentimentalists, 
I base that on observation of university 
and college board meetings over a period 
of‘many years. When some important 
decision is to be made, the men are more 
often swayed by emotion than women. 
The coeducational institutions seem to 
have a lordly male complex. Women 
generally are accorded second place—like 
vice-president of their class, assistant to 
the editor of the college publication, or 
second-string cheer leader. Our organi- 
zation is out to promote the status of 
university women of the world—and 
right now they need promoting badly. 
We need more women geniuses, like 
Madame Curie, and we must catch the 
gals young to get them. 
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Morgan versus Hutchins 


"7 MHE book, The Higher Learn- 
ing in America, by President 
Hutchins, has attracted wide 

and well-deserved attention. It has 

stimulated more discussion than any 
yolume about higher education printed 
within many decades. If only because 
of the controversy which it has 
aroused between John Dewey and 

Mr. Hutchins in The Social Frontier, 

it will for many years inevitably be a 

highly important document. 

About the same time that Mr. 
Hutchins’ volume came from the 
press last fall, another smaller and 
much less advertised book also ap- 
peared. Entitled The Long Road and 
written by Arthur E. Morgan, the 
former president of Antioch College, 
it should be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the educational doctrine 
which Mr. Hutchins espouses. Unfor- 
tunately, few have heard of its pub- 
lication since it has been most 
inadequately advertised. Yet, as the 
converse of Mr. Hutchins’ doctrine, it 
must in time be recognized as of no less 
importance to the educational world. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Morgan’s 
book has little to say about educa- 
tion: at least little directly. Mr. 
Morgan has written about the eco- 
nomic problems of the country, but 
nevertheless everything that he has 
written relates to education. And 
on every page he differs with Mr. 
Hutchins. That he obviously had no 
such direct objective makes his dis- 


cussion the more trenchant. That he 
never mentions Mr. Hutchins and 
manifestly did not have him in mind 
relieves in no sense the contrast 
between their points of view. To 
understand Mr. Hutchins’ philosophy 
of education, one must cut away the 
shell of his specific proposals and seek 
the meat of his arguments in his 
central concept. In his own words 
this central concept is this: “If educa- 
tion is rightly understood, it will be 
understood as the cultivation of the 
intellect.”! Everything that he has 
written and spoken about higher 
education grows from and around 
this core. The critics who have 
attacked him because of his proposal 
that the medieval curriculum be 
re-established miss his point unless 
they see the relationship between this 
recommendation and his basic premise. 
So also with those who sneer at his 
flaying of the detailed teaching of 
science and with those who ridi- 
cule his genuflections to metaphysics. 
These details are unimportant. Mr. 
Hutchins will hold the field until his 
opponents find the weak spots of his 
outspoken intellectualism. 

In the judgment of the writer, Mr. 
Morgan has done just that. Before 
attempting to demonstrate that con- 
clusion, however, Mr. Hutchins’ posi- 
tion requires further explanation. 
Stated briefly it amounts to this: the 
only function of higher education is 
the training of the mind. Everything 


1See pages 66-67. 
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else is extraneous. Colleges and uni- 
versities have no responsibilities for 
students aside from the cultivation 
of their intellects. In a word, the 
philosophy of higher education must 
be unmistakenly and frankly intel- 
lectualistic. Mr. Hutchins develops 
his argument in his previous book, 
No Friendly Voice in this fashion: 


. . . it has long been clear to educators 
that the custodial, social, and vocational 
aspects of the colleges could not justify 
the vast public support which has come 
to them from governments and individ- 
uals in this country; nor could these 
functions, important as they are, justify 
the sacrifices of parents or of the hosts 
of teachers who, with little reward and no 
applause, have made our educational 
system. Neither the public nor the 
teaching profession would long be inter- 
ested in higher education if its object 
were to keep young people out of trouble 
while they were being taught how to 
make money. 

The object of higher education is the 
training of the mind. Since the student 
will not live in a vacuum when he has 
graduated, his mind must be so trained 
that he will act intelligently after he 
receives his degree. Or, to put it another 
way, the object of the college is the 
production of intelligent citizens. This 
is the object to which the educational 
profession has dedicated itself. This is 
the object which has led legislatures and 
donors to establish and maintain the 
colleges. 

... the object of any university is 
intellectual, not moral. This is not to 
disagree with the attitude that moral 
values, high ideals, and strong principles 
must be among the results of education. 
The history of the University and this 
building are the best guaranty of this 
University’s belief in these things. But 
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universities are founded as places where 
scholars and their students may develop 
or exercise their intellectual powers.? 


Mr. Hutchins in both books develops 
the same argument: the responsibility 
of higher education is for intellectual 
training alone. He particularly blasts 
those who believe that higher educa. 
tion has also a moral responsibility, a 
mandate from society to see that the 
men and women it educates are people 
of integrity, of social maturity, of high 
standards of personal character. 


T IS at this point that Mr. Morgan 

comes into the picture. In essence 
Mr. Morgan writes that intelligence 
is not enough, that modern society 
must have above all else an abun- 
dance of people of strong and socially 
oriented character: 


. our present social order, both in 
industry and in government, is reaching 
such size and complexity that little 
further sound development in these fields 
can be assured without a general and 
very marked strengthening of personal 
character. . . . unless such improvement 
occurs, we shall have increasingly serious 
breakdowns both in government and in 
business, probably followed by harsh and 
arbitrary regimentation of our lives. 

. widespread personal character of 
high quality, and a fine social order, are 
complementary. Each one helps to make 
the other possible. Each supports the 
other, and each helps to cause the other. 
Neither can make the greatest or most 
enduring progress without the other. 
Whichever happens to lag behind may be 
more in need of attention than the 
other, but both need attention at all 
times. 


2See pages 20 and 164. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


_, . Character in business and in govern- 
ment will solve seemingly inextricable 
complexities; make unnecessary and mean- 
ingless vast systems of checks and bal- 
ances, of laws, regulations, surveillances, 
inspections, and prohibitions; eliminate 
need for constant exercise of shrewdness 
and suspicion; and release energies for 
constructive efforts. The limits of char- 
acter mark the limits of good government 
and of good business.® 


The different emphases of Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Hutchins are basic. 
Both certainly agree that the training 
of intelligence must not be neg- 
lected—as it so frequently is—for the 
so-called character-building trappings 
of student life. Both similarly agree 
that society to avoid chaos must be 
led by men of unquestionable char- 
acter. They differ, however, con- 
cerning how these objectives are to 
be achieved. Mr. Hutchins proposes 
that higher education devote itself 


‘Morgan, Arthur E. The Long Road. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Home Library Foundation, 
1936. Pp. 41, 38, 29. 
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entirely and unmistakably to the 
intellectual training of students, all 
other considerations and activities 
going out the window. Mr. Morgan, 
on the other hand, asks for intelligence 
plus, for intelligence controlled by a 
cultivated character. He has dem- 
onstrated his point of view in his 
great success as the president of 
Antioch. He takes the position that 
concern for students as people living 
in the social order is no deterrent to 
their intellectual development. 

It is at this point that the different 
philosophies of these two men stand 
out in bold contrast. Mr. Hutchins 
avers that to try to do more than 
train the mind means to do a poor job 
intellectually. Mr. Morgan, on the 
other hand, asserts that the objective 
of producing whole men does not stand 
in the way of turning forth intelligent 
men. More than that, he leaves no 
doubt about his belief that intelligent 
men who are not also whole men are 
society’s greatest liabilities. 


W. H. C. 








--ReEVIEWS:: 





A Much-Discussed Topic 


THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL SUB- 
jects, by Edward L. Thorndike. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1937. vi+39 pp. 
$1.00. (Inglis Lecture) 


The 1937 Inglis Lecture at Harvard 
University was delivered by Edward L. 
Thorndike on The Teaching of Con- 
troversial Subjects. At a time when 
discussion of this subject is rife every- 
where, the author’s common-sense treat- 
ment of it is refreshing even though it 
be highly colored by certain scientific 
assumptions. He makes it clear that 
most, if not all, subjects have been 
controversial at some time in their his- 
tory; that there is at any particular 
time a wide range of controversiality 
among subjects ranging from simple 
mathematical concepts to current social 
questions; and that the intensity of the 
conflict which rages around any given 
subject is closely related to partisan or 
personal interests. 

While he is perfectly clear that the 
discussion of issues is one of democracy’s 
most effective means of educating itself, 
he is equally clear that discussion is not 
educative when it is characterized by 
intolerance or bias. Free discussion is 
impossible among the ignorant who are 
satisfied with the knowledge they possess, 
or among the dogmatic who are unrelent- 
ing in their assertions. 

It is his opinion that what is taught in 
the schools should, so far as possible, 
conform to facts and to demonstrable 
truths, and that facts and circumstances 
should be evaluated in terms of their 
goodness, usefulness, fineness, or humane- 
ness. This is tantamount to saying that 
education should develop a science of 
values. “As facts and principles of 


science dealing with the consequences 
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of events and acts are discovered, . ., 
courses of study may be available fo; 
schools which contain nothing contro. 
versial and still deal with matters of 
vital importance to human beings.” But 
when disputed and unsettled questions 
are used, 


should we not, first of all, make sure that 
every such controversy is made the occasion 
to learn, or renew, or apply, fundamental facts 
and principles? Would it not be silly for 
young learners to argue about the tariff or 
about government ownership of railroads in 
ignorance of the general facts about economic 
products and services, their production, 
exchange, distribution, and consumption? 


Mr. Thorndike maintains that con. 
troversial subjects should be taught by 
experts. It is not safe to leave their 
disposition to inexperience nor to under- 
take to settle them by counting votes, 
One of the important lessons which the 
schools should teach, he contends, is to 
distrust one’s own judgment and to rely 
upon the expert. The important ques. 
tion, therefore, is how to find and to 
recognize experts. That is a lesson which 
the schools should undertake to teach. 

In the closing pages of his lecture 
Mr. Thorndike describes two methods 
of science that should be used in 
evaluating controversial matters. These 
two methods are the quantitative treat- 
ment of probabilities and the weighting 
of facts and opinions. If his proposals 
are accepted, controversial subjects would 
be treated “‘as stimuli to learning funda- 
mentals and taking the advice of experts, 
and as occasions for practices in the 
scientific treatment of probabilities and 
weights.” He recommends that teachers 
be permitted and encouraged in high 
schools to plan scientific treatments 
of controversial methods as they are 
already doing in colleges. Thus con- 
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troversial subjects would be subjected 
to scientific examination, scrutiny, and 
appraisal, and educational institutions 
would cease to be platforms for popular 
pleaders and special a of theories. 
. CoFFMAN 
University of Minnesota 


An Overview of 
Employment Research 


Men, WomeEN anv Joss, dy Donald G. 
Paterson, John G. Darley, and Richard 
M. Elliott. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
v+145 pp. $2.00. 


This concise volume presents an over- 
view of research studies conducted by the 
Employment Stabilization Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Minnesota. A 
companion volume, Balancing the Eco- 
nomic Controls, by R. A. Stevenson and 
R. S. Vaile, summarizes the economic 
aspects of the five-year research program. 
This volume summarizes the results 
achieved chiefly through case studies of 
men and women workers, employed and 
unemployed alike. 

The authors have presented a most 
readable discussion of the work carried 
on by the Committee on Individual 
Diagnosis and Training. The major 
objectives of this division of the project 
were: “to test various methods of 
diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of 
unemployed workers; to provide a cross 
section of the basic re-education problems 
of the unemployed; and to demonstrate 
methods of re-education and industrial 
rehabilitation of workers dislodged by 
industrial changes.” Numerous studies 
based on Minnesota and the Northwest 
have been reported in a number of 
monographs during the five years. 

The results and recommendations are 
of significance for all personnel and 
guidance workers in business, industry, 
government service, and education. The 
nontechnical presentation of the individ- 
ual cases as a basis for the discussion of 
results amassed by different studies is 
most convincing. The co-operative study 
of each individual’s problems on the part 
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of the economist, industrial engineer, 
social worker, medical practitioner, and 
psychologist, in constant contact with 
the public employment agencies, reveals 
the most conclusive evidence for individ- 
ual diagnosis of aptitude and individ- 
ual adjustment in re-employment. The 
attempt to derive certain classifications 
of types of unemployed in no wise 
detracts from the individual clinical 
method. 

The chapter on the Réle of Education 
as well as the discussion of Re-education 
Programs should be most challenging 
to the college teacher and administrator. 
Such evidence as is presented clearly 
denies the claim that college education 
can be justified solely on financial 
grounds. College-level education and 
employment are both founded upon 
individual ability. ‘No amount of edu- 
cational ‘forced feeding’ will overcome 
the lack of native ability.” Satisfactory 
educational and employment adjustment 
are alike based on individual ability. 

R. A. BROTEMARKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Soberness and Satire 


Tue Proressor at Bay, dy Burges 
Johnson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1937. viii+243 pp. $2.00. 


The title is suggestive of a degree of 
belligerency. Has the timid creature at 
length adjusted his back to the wall and 
determined to fight for his life, like the 
rest of this mad world? The reader 
attracted by this possibility will find 
something to his taste in such chapters as 
“New Maledictions and Cuss-Words,” 
“A Worm’s Turning,” “Teachers at 
Bay,” “Campus against Classroom,” 
perhaps also in “So This Is Hell!”— 
though the intention of this last chapter 
is a bit mysterious, as it naturally 
should be. 

The author writes from diversified 
experience, admitting too modestly in his 
initial chapter that his mind “‘is like an 
untidy henhouse, full of chickens which 
jostle each other upon the roosts.” He 
as been not merely a professor—or 
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should one say a mere professor?—but a 
reporter, an editor, an author, and a 
member of the A.E.F. He taught in 
Vassar and Syracuse before coming to 
Union. 

The acknowledgments he makes indi- 
cate that not a few of the thirty chapters, 
some very brief, have been written at 
different times and in different moods. 
So the book is rather for occasional, 
perhaps casual or escape reading, than 
for consecutive perusal. For the former 
purpose, for the recreation of the weary 
or bored teacher, it would be hard to find 
anything more agreeably stimulating. 
The crisp epigrams with which it abounds 
must be read in their context to be 
appreciated, but a few quotations may 
not be amiss. 


For a man’s loyalty to his axioms is so 
great that emotion replaces logic when they 
are attacked. . 

I like also the axiom that “all men were 
created unequal.” It suggests a lively stimu- 
lating world, with men fighting to overcome 
their inequalities. 

Martyrs are as necessary now as ever they 
were; and I am sure they are especially needed 
in the field of education, where traditions are 
so greatly venerated. Yet here, for instance, 
comes a powerful organization of university 
professors which tries in the name of academic 
freedom to do away with martyrization. 

If a lad spends four years at college a 
mystery occurs, commonly described as 
“getting educated.” This is presumably a 
sort of campus contagion, like the measles, 
which one acquires by being pleasantly 
exposed to it; and it leaves upon its victim a 
single beneficent pockmark known as a degree. 


So much for the lighter half of the 
book, the part that makes it so readable. 
The more serious elements which give it 
substantial value are not lacking. In the 
chapter on “Teachers at Bay,” the Pro- 
fessor at Bay finds growing in his mind 
this definition of the qualities of educated 
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men and women: 


A daring and insatiable curiosity about the 
truth; an ability and a willingness to follow 
any line of thought to some conclusion; an 
acquired technique of accomplishment; finally 
tolerance toward others and a sense of 
responsibility for one’s own full share in our 
democratic experiment. What I want to see 
growing before my eyes, then, is a purpose, 
and a way of using the mind. 


More penetrating is the following 
chapter, “Campus against Classroom,” 
and the discussion therein of the com. 
plicated relations of the alumni to Alma 
Mater, including the exploitation of 
undergraduates by their seniors engaged 
in the eager effort to renew their own 
misspent youth. Exploitation is also the 
chosen function of “honorary”’ societies, 
of publishers of college annuals, and 
of other groups who are exponents of 
higher salesmanship. 


The Campus deals its final blow at the 
Classroom when it diverts the attention of 
teaching experts from the tasks for which 
they are best fitted and drafts them for 
service on athletic committees, dance com- 
mittees, publication boards, and disciplinary 
courts to deal with drunkenness, secret 
marriage, or “over-cutting” of classes. In 
forcing college teachers to spend some of 
their time as nurses it has forced the college 
student back toward the nursery. The Old 
World university matured its students. The 
American campus has invited immaturity 
and prolonged it. 


Opinion will naturally differ as to the 
best proportion in such a mingling of 
soberness and satire, but the reader (or 
reviewer) whose appetite for educational 
discussion has been dulled by protracted 
indulgence in too uniformly serious read- 
ing will welcome this—for dipping and 


ee H. W. Tver 
American Association of 
University Professors 


























